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A  Round  of  Applause 


When  we  put  out  a  call 
for  Publisher  of  the 
Year  nominations,  we 
asked  for  “a  successful 
newspaper  leader”  who  “must  strat- 
egize  from  the  trenches  wdth  prac¬ 
ticality  and  realism,  but  think  wth 
foresight  and  imagination.”  As  we 
reviewed  more  than  50  nominations 
from  newspapers  around  the  country 
and  even  Canada,  we  certainly  found 
those  leaders.  They  came  from  small 
papers,  Spanish-lanaguage  media, 
metropolitan  dailies,  and  alternative 
weeklies.  We  received  nominations 
from  publishers  with  an  array  of 
experience,  some  who  were  working 
in  newsrooms  when  the  Watergate 
scandal  broke  to  publishers  who  grew 
up  watching  MTV  after  school  when  it 
still  played  music  videos. 

We  heard  from  The  Washington 
Blade,  the  oldest  LGBT  newspaper  in 
the  United  States.  Publisher  Lynne 
Brown  was  credited  for  resurrecting 
the  Bladx  and  other  several  papers 
after  the  parent  company  went  under. 
Last  month,  the  Blade  is  celebrated  its 
45th  anniversary. 

John  Wolfe  of  The  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  was  recognized  for  stabilizing 
staff  and  circulation  as  the  paper  un¬ 
derwent  a  major  redesign,  which  saw 
the  paper  change  from  a  broadsheet  to 
a  three-around  format. 

We  also  heard  from  the  La  Gaeeta 
newspaper  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  where 
publisher  R.  Patrick  Manteiga  has 
expanded  the  publication’s  reach 
to  seven  other  counties  in  the  state, 
opening  office  and  retail  locations  in 
each,  with  seven  more  to  open  in  the 
next  year.  As  a  result,  advertising  rose 
from  30  to  70  percent. 

A  familiar  name  also  popped  up 
in  my  inbox.  Mike  Klingensmith, 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  and  our  2011  Publisher 
of  the  Year.  In  just  these  last  12 


months,  he  helped  engineer  the  sale 
of  the  Star  Tribune  to  Minnesota  bil¬ 
lionaire  Glen  Taylor  and  is  currently 
orchestrating  a  move  for  employees 
as  they  transition  into  a  21st  century 
newsroom  in  2015. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
publishers  leading  the  charge.  Men 
and  women  taking  risks,  creating 
innovations  and  facing  challenges 
head-on.  One  message  is  clear:  these 
publishers  aren’t  backing  down. 

Narrowing  down  the  list  to  our 
top  candidates  wasn’t  an  easy  feat, 
but  one  publisher  stood  out:  Karen 
Andreas,  regional  publisher  of  the 
North  of  Boston  Media  Group. 

With  more  than  25  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  Andreas  started  as  a  reporting 
intern  at  the  Daily  News  of  New- 
bur)T)ort,  Mass,  when  she  was  20. 
Now  she  leads  a  combined  staff  of 
375  employees  in  seven  locations. 
Being  publisher  means  you  have 
to  wear  many  hats — and  Andreas 
certainly  wears  many  of  them.  Not 
only  is  she  active  in  all  aspects  of  the 
business,  she  is  also  heavily  involved 
in  her  community  and  dedicated  to 
its  economic  growth.  Her  passion  is 
contagious;  see  for  j'ourself  on  page 
38. 

The  fact  isn’t  lost  on  us  that 
Andreas  is  a  woman  publisher  in  a 
male-dominated  field.  Although  this 
year’s  American  Society  of  News  Edi¬ 
tors  newsroom  census  reported  that 
63  percent  of  the  news  organizations 
suiweyed  had  at  least  one  woman 
among  their  top  three  editors, 
women  only  made  up  35  percent  of 
supervising  roles  compared  to  65 
percent  of  men.  If  we  want  those 
numbers  to  change,  more  news¬ 
rooms  have  to  commit  to  the  hiring, 
training,  and  promoting  of  women 
and  minorities.  These  are  the  kind  of 
changes  we  need  to  see  in  order  for 
this  industry  to  succeed.— ATY 
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JLLUSTllATION  IIY  TONY  O.  CHAMPAGNE 


More  than  one  issue 

The  other  issues:  (the  Sunday  paper) 
doesn’t  fit  in  your  baek  pocket  or  your 
purse,  isn’t  searchable,  and  is  far  less 
efficient  ^^^th  far  fewer  bells  and  whis¬ 
tles  than  the  devices  that  do  and  are. 
(Newsosaur:  “Selling  Papers  to  the 
‘Sub-Geezer’”  Set,  September  2014) 
SHARON  HILL 

Submitted  on  editorandpubUsher.com 

Fuzzy  math 

I  don’t  think  you  can  accurately  total 
7\AM  Snapshot  data  and  draw  precise 
conclusions  about  household  penetra¬ 
tion.  (Newsosaur:  “Selling  Papers 
to  the  ‘Sub-Geezer’”  Set,  September 
2014)  Wliile  AAM  audits  the  major¬ 
ity  of  U.S.  newspaper  circulation, 
we  certainly  don’t  audit  and  report 
on  eveiy  newspaper.  Second,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  advised,  it’s  \artually 
impossible  to  compare  current  circula¬ 
tion  figures  to  those  from  earlier  years, 
as  AAM  rules  have  changed  in  several 
substantial  ways. 

NEAL  LULOFS 

EVP,  ALLIANCE  FOR  AUDITED  MEDIA 
Subtnitted  on  cditorandpublisher.com 

Response  from  Alan  Mutter:  1  did  not 
use  Neal’s  snapshot  data,  because,  as 
he  readily  asknowlcdges,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  compare  this  year’s  numbers 
xoith  any  other,  owing  to  changes  in 
methodology.  Instead,  I  did  a  bottom- 
up  analysis  by  comparing  a  random 
sample  of  print-only  circ  at  newspa¬ 
pers  between  2004  and  2014,  using 
data  supplied  by  Neal’s  assistant. 


Then,  I  divided  circ  by  househ  olds 
as  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  methodology  is  described  in  the 
post.  So,  my  numbers  are  solid. 

Same  old  advice 

At  what  point  wll  you  stop  quoting 
consultants  who  truly  haven’t  a  clue 
on  the  classified  advertising  business? 
(“A  Sales  Force  to  be  Reckoned  With,” 
September  2014)  We  have  been 
hearing  this  crap  for  years  and  the 
newspapers  who  spend  their  money 
are  foolish.  If  your  VP  of  advertising  or 
classified  ad  director  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  rates,  advertiser  needs,  training, 
etc.,  1  believe  you  have  the  position 
filled  wth  an  empty  suit.  If  these 
consultants  are  so  wonderful,  why  has 
the  ad  business  gone  down  the  toilet 
each  year?  Come  on  now,  they  pick 
a  point  in  time  and  compare  apples 
and  oranges.  Tliey  may  as  well  sell  the 
newspapers  snake  oil. 

Submitted  anonymously  on  editorand- 
publisher.com 

Back  in  private  hands 

Wlien  I  arrived  in  Anchorage  in  1976, 

I  began  working  in  circulation  at  The 
Anchorage  Times,  owmed  by  local 
business  leader  Bob  Atwood  (“Tundra 
Turnaround,”  October  2014).  Kay 
Fanning  owned  The  Daily  News  and  it 
w'as  struggling  mightily,  10  pages  on  a 
good  day.  We  printed  and  distributed 
it.  'Iffien  along  came  McClatchy  to  buy 
the  Daily  News,  finally  putting  the 
Times  out  of  business.  Now',  the  only 
town  paper  is  back  to  private  owner¬ 


ship.  Hope  it  makes  it. 

SHARON  HILL 

Submitted  on  editoraridpublisher.corn 

Additional  resources 
out  there 

Excellent  article  about  a  serious 
problem  in  the  profession,  w'hich  is 
lack  of  public  trust.  (‘Trust  in  Media,” 
October  2014)  There’s  no  panacea, 
but  here’s  a  simple  tool  that  can  help: 
taoofjournalism.org.  If  journalists 
w'ould  only  be  transparent  about  w'ho 
they  are  and  w'here  they’re  coming 
from,  sccountable  if  they  make  mis¬ 
takes,  and  fully  open  to  other  points  of 
rfew',  they  wnuld  be  more  trusted  and 
credible.  Mike  Little  is  right:  “Be  open, 
transparent  and  collaborative.”  And 
Bob  Steele  is  right:  “[Tjransparcncy 
without  accountability  is  hollow...” 
The  TAO  of  Journalism  Pledge  and 
Seal  ean  help. 

JOHN  HAMER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.corn 

Training  younger  readers 

Azrul  Ananda  with  the  Jaioa  Pos  in 
Surabaya,  Indonesia  has  discovered 
and  implemented  a  method  to  reach 
younger  readers.  (“Wowing  Younger 
Readers,”  October  2014)  He  has  been 
wildly  successful.  He  trains  18-to-21- 
year-olds  to  create  their  owm  paper  as 
a  one  to  two-page  part  of  his  regular 
new'spaper.  It  w'orks.  It’s  called  De- 
tEksi.  (to  detect).  Wild,  craz)',  creative 
and  controversial.  Boosted  circulation 
from  375,000  to  400,000  in  the  past 
six  years. 

JOHN  MOHN 

Submitted  on  editorandpublishcr.com 
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Ears  to  the  Ground 

SpokenLayer  hopes  to  breathe  new  life  into  an  old  form:  audio 


By  Rich  Kane 

n  a  world  where  newspaper 

stories  can  no  longer  be  confined 
to  the  printed  page,  and  when 
editors  are  constantly  looking  for 
new  ways  to  tell  those  stories— wheth¬ 
er  through  slideshows,  video,  listicles, 
or  intriguing  new  immersive  technolo¬ 
gies  like  the  Oculus  Rift— one  content 
delivery  method  is  often  forgotten. 

Audio. 

SpokenLayer,  a  company  that 
provides  audio  narration  for  written 
articles,  is  hoping  to  remind  you  about 
this  platform.  Launched  two  years 
ago,  it’s  the  brainchild  of  Will  Mayo, 
an  engineer  who  came  up  with  the 
concept  as  a  way  of  coping  \rith  his 
dyslexia. 


“Our  design  is  that  once 
you  start  iistening  to  one 
story  that  ieads  you  into 
another,  it’s  a  much  more 
personaiized,  radio  feei.” 


“I  was  finishing  my  engineering  de¬ 
gree,  and  I  thought,  why  can’t  I  listen 
to  these  books  instead  of  read  them?” 
he  said. 

Initially  birthed  as  an  iPhone  app, 
Mayo  soon  realized  that  his  idea 
would  function  best  by  empowering 
publishers  to  reach  their  audience  on 


►  Will  Mayo,  the  engineer  behind 
SpokenLayer,  believes  audio  can  create 
compelling  stories  for  publishers. 


mobile  devices,  so  he  started  building 
the  current  platform,  which  takes  a 
text  story  and  turns  it  into  something 
digital  and  portable.  An  audio  experi¬ 
ence,  Mayo  calls  it. 

These  aren’t  podcasts,  he  makes 
clear.  Instead,  SpokenLayer  is  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  shorter,  compelling 
segments  that  can  be  heard  in  small 
groups  at  a  time. 

“Podcasts  never  really  worked 
within  other  media  sites  because  they 
were  too  long  or  irrelevant,”  Mayo 
said.  “Our  design  is  that  once  you  start 
listening  to  one  story  that  leads  you 
into  another.  It’s  a  much  more  person¬ 
alized,  radio  feel.” 

According  to  Mayo,  while  video 
integration  on  newspaper  websites 
has  been  increasing,  the  problem  with 
video—  and  reading  a  story,  for  that 
matter— is  that  they  demand  a  user’s 
full  attention. 

“Reading  and  video  are  both  whole 
body  experiences,”  he  said.  ‘You  can’t 
really  be  doing  anything  else,  but  with 
audio,  you  can  be  doing  lots  of  other 
things,  and  brands  are  getting  excited 
about  that.  People  are  starting  to  get 
tired  of  looking  at  their  screen  all  day.” 

Another  attraction  is  SpokenLayer’s 
quick  text-to-audio  turnaround  time— 
as  fast  as  one  hour. 


“We  have  a  very  large  pool  of 
freelance  voiceover  artists  we  go  to 
who  produce  40  to  50  stories  a  day,” 
Mayo  said.  “Every  client  we  have  has 
increased  the  amount  of  content  they 
want  to  turn  into  audio,  and  their 
listenership  grows  every  month  once 
they  add  audio.  If  the  text  content  has 
a  voice,  we  give  it  a  voice  people  can 
actually  listen  to.” 

So  far,  SpokenLayer’s  client  list  is  a 
mix  of  magazine  websites  like  Time, 
Smithsonian  and  Fast  Company,  with 
more  going  live  in  the  coming  months. 
There  are  no  new'spaper  deals  lined  up 
yet,  but  Mayo  envisions  taking  Spo¬ 
kenLayer  to  all  levels  of  print  media. 

“We  want  to  engage  users  in  their 
car,  on  the  subway,  anywhere  we  can 
create  a  great  experience  for  pub¬ 
lishers  interesting  in  reaching  their 
audience.” 

For  more  information,  go  to 
spokenlayer.com. 
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Must-See  Stories 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  partners  with  Hulu  and 
DirecTV  to  broaden  its  video  reach 


Video  is  a  hot  component 
with  any  newspaper-and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  has  been  produc¬ 
ing  exclusive  video  pieces  for  several 
years,  has  just  broadened  its  viewer 
base  exponentially. 

The  paper  recently  partnered  with 
streaming  provider  Hulu,  which 
will  serve  as  a  distribution  platform 
for  its  Los  Angeles  Times  Originals 
short-form  video  series  (hulu.com/ 
los-angeles-times-originals),  giving 
the  segments  and  the  rimes  brand 
wider  exposure  to  anyone  with  a 
computer,  gaming  console  or  mobile 
device. 

The  videos  are  free,  so  viewers 
don't  need  to  be  one  of  Hulu’s  6  mil¬ 
lion  paid  subscribers  to  watch.  The 
Hulu  hook-up  also  neatly  unshack¬ 
les  the  videos  from  the  Times'  own 
website,  where  they're  trapped 
from  repeated  viewings  by  paywall 
restrictions. 

"Strategically,  video  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  Times  news¬ 
room  for  awhile  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  on  its  own  at  our  website," 
said  Emily  Smith,  the  paper's  senior 
vice  president  of  digital.  “But  more 
consumers  are  watching  video  and 
it's  important  for  us  to  distribute  that 
content." 


K  Colin  Crawford  ^  Emily  Smith 


More  than  70  segments  are  cur¬ 
rently  on  Hulu,  including  restaurant 
videos  based  on  reviews  from  Pu¬ 
litzer-winning  food  writer  Jonathan 
Gold;  entertainment  pieces,  such  as 


“Video  can  be  very 
labor  intensive,  it  can 
be  a  beast,  but  we 
try  to  let  the  story 
determine  the  length. 
It  starts  with  how  we 
can  tell  stories  on  a 
multi-platform  level.” 


celebrity  roundtable  talks  which  the 
Times  conducts  throughout  the  year 
as  part  of  its  award  show  coverage; 
sports  shorts  on  the  city's  pro  teams; 
and  easily-digestible,  sub-five- 
minute  mini-docs  that  touch  on 
everything  from  skateboarders  to 
stuntwomen  to  crime  scene  cleaning 
crews. 

'  ‘I'm  really  proud  of  the  video  work 
we  do;  it's  great  in-depth  work  at  the 
highest  level,"  Colin  Crawford,  the 
Times'  deputy  managing  editor  of  vi¬ 

sual  journalism,  said.  "With  Hulu,  we 
were  looking  at  reputable  partners 
and  methods  of  getting  that  great 
content  in  front  of  more  eyeballs." 

The  segments  are  shot  and  edited 
by  the  Times 'in-house  video  and 
photo  staff,  including  photographers 
who  have  been  cross-trained  into 
working  with  video. 


While  the  Hulu  pieces  are  mostly 
brief,  there  are  longer  productions 
on  the  Times  site,  including  some 
designed  to  complement  detailed 
written  narrative  features  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  paper's  print  and  online 
editions,  like  the  recent  "Relics  to 
Ruins,"  about  a  crime  raid  involving 
ancient  Native  American  artifacts. 

For  these  social-issue  documen¬ 
taries,  the  paper  also  recently  part¬ 
nered  with  DirecTV,  whose  20  million 
subscribers  will  now  be  able  to  easily 
watch  the  Times' video  reports  on 
the  global  population  explosion, 
gang  violence,  war  veterans  with 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  and 
prescription  drug  abuse. 

"Video  can  be  very  labor  intensive, 
it  can  be  a  beast,"  Crawford  said.  "But 
we  try  to  let  the  story  determine  the 
length.  It  starts  with  how  we  can  tell 
stories  on  a  multi-platform  level. 
Hopefully,  our  video  work  will  adapt 
to  what  our  audience  wants,  and  it 
will  just  keep  growing  and  growing. 
It's  exciting  to  experiment  and  see 
what  resonates."  -  RK 
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Let’s  Put  On  A  Show! 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  scores  big  with  event  production 


In  the  never-ending  pursuit  of 

new  and  successful  revenue  streams, 
some  newspapers  have  turned  to 
producing  events  and  conventions. 
At  the  Honolulu.  Star-Adveitiser,  this 
directional  shift  has  begun  to  pay  some 
welcome  dividends. 

In  August,  the  newspaper  organized 
its  second  annual  Hawaii  Homebuy- 
ers  Fair,  a  fine,  open-to-the-public 
experience  that  featured  real  estate 
professionals,  mortgage  firms,  home 
improvement  experts  and  develop¬ 
ment  representatives  all  networking 
^^^th  potential  customers.  Held  at  the 
Hawaii  Convention  Center  and  billed 
by  the  paper  as  a  one-stop  shop  for 
both  first-time  homebuyers  and  those 
looking  to  purchase  new  digs,  it  was 
a  Saturday  full  of  informative  work¬ 
shops,  furious  business-card  swapping 
and  exhibitor  booth  tchotchlce  hording. 

All  in  all,  a  huge  hit,  according  to 
Patrick  Klein,  the  Star-AdveHiser’s 
director  of  advertising. 

“This  idea  originated  from  our 
clients,”  Klein  said.  “As  a  newspaper, 
we’re  the  largest  print  media  here,  we 
have  all  these  relationships  wth  de¬ 
velopers  and  real  estate  professionals. 
They  came  to  us  and  asked,  how  can 
we  help  educate  the  people  who  are 
really  serious  about  buying  a  home?” 

The  newspaper’s  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  sold  the  booth  space.  Klein  said 
they  found  fair  exhibitors  through 
already-established  ad  accounts.  They 
worked  wth  the  convention  center  to 
get  trade-outs  and  favorable  rates  to 
keep  costs  low  on  things  like  food  and 
drinks.  Promotion  was  a  cinch,  with 
space  available  in  the  newspaper  and 
the  ability  to  blast  out  alerts  on  the 
newspaper’s  website  and  social  media 
accounts.  The  paper  also  produced 
a  tabloid  that  sensed  as  the  event 
brochure.  Pmdential  hosted  a  first¬ 


time  homebuyers  seminar,  while  Bank 
of  Hawaii  hosted  a  home-financing 
workshop  on  mortgage  preparation. 

There  was  also  a  special  promotion 
where  the  first  100  people  who  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  fair  in  advance  got  their 
$10  parking  fee  waived,  thanks  to  a 
sponsoring  partner. 

“We  got  people  to  show  up  who  may 
not  have  because  they  had  free  park¬ 
ing,”  said  David  Kennedy,  the  Star-Ad¬ 
veHiser’s  chief  revenue  officer.  “It  was 
a  great  response  and  a  great  turnout,  a 
six-percent  gro^^1;h  over  last  year.” 

Just  weeks  before  the  Hawaii 
Homebuyers  Fair,  the  Star-Advertiser 
also  put  together  the  Hawaii  Career 
Expo,  another  success  that  attracted 
100  employers  and  job-rccmiters. 
“Those  exhibitors  are  able  to  now  be 
our  customers,  so  we  can  continue 
that  relationship,”  said  Klein.  “It  natu¬ 
rally  opens  up  doors.” 

A  key  to  the  Star-Advertiser’s  suc¬ 


cess  is  relatively  low  overhead,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Klein. 

“Events  are  successful  for  us  because 
we  have  the  framework  set.  We’re 
not  adding  e.xtra  expense  because  our 
sales  force  is  already  there,  and  is  our 
marketing  department.  We  have  the 
relationships  to  defer  a  lot  of  costs.” 

Still,  event  production  isn’t  head¬ 
ache-free.  “You  have  to  find  out  who 
works  with  the  people  who  build  the 
booths,  who  handles  electrical,  the 
water  and  the  tablecloths,”  Kennedy 
said.  “It’s  a  learning  process  you  go 
through.” 

Wliatever  they’ve  learned,  it  seems 
to  be  working.  Kennedy  and  Klein  are 
talking  about  future  events,  and  they 
hope  to  add  a  couple  more. 

“Other  papers  have  been  contacting 
us  for  tips  and  advice  on  how  we’re  do¬ 
ing  it,”  Klein  said.  “Eveiyone  is  looking 
at  different  ways  to  get  extra  revenue.” 
-RK 
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Play  Dates 


c 


l>  YC^nnSKWlS 


Scripps’  Youthletic  site  aims  to  connect  kids  with  sports  organizations 


t  must  be  overwhelming  being 

the  parent  of  an  athletically-in¬ 
clined  kid— particularly  in  the 
Cincinnati  area,  where  there’s  a 
dizzying  assortment  of  more  than 
1,200  youth  sports  organizations  to 
pick  from,  an  exhaustive  number 
that’s  enough  to  make  you  tell  your 
budding  Pe>i;on  Manning  that  if  he 
wants  to  play  football,  he’ll  just  have  to 
settle  for  Madden  NFL. 

But  that’s  where  Youthletic  comes 
in.  Launched  in  April,  it’s  a  website 
start-up  from  Scripps  that  exclusively 
serves  (for  now)  the  media  group’s 
Cincinnati  hub.  The  goal  is  for  the 
site  to  be  the  go-to  source  for  parents 


who  want  to  match  their  kids’  sports 
interests  with  the  right  league,  thanks 
to  the  magic  of  pull-do\\Ti  menus  and 
a  well-stocked  database. 

Punch  in  a  sport,  city,  ZIP  code,  age 
or  gender,  check  off  some  boxes,  and 
in  return,  you’ll  be  given  a  filtered  list 
of  organizations.  Once  you  find  what 
you  want,  you  can  have  registration 
deadline  reminder  notices  emailed. 

There  are  also  original  parent- 
targeted  articles  and  listicles  on 
topics  like  eoncussion  prevention, 
first-aid,  healthy  snacks  and  sched¬ 
ule  organizing— as  Youthletic  chief 
executive  officer  Bo  Schuerman  puts 
it,  less  how-to-kick-a-field-goal,  more 


how-do-I-stay- 
busy-while-my- 
kid-is-at-soccer- 
practice. 

“We  did  some 
research  and 
found  there 
wasn’t  really  a 
need  being  met,” 
said  Schuer¬ 
man,  who’s  also 
director  of  digital  solutions  and  new 
business  development  at  Scripps.  ‘Tlie 
biggest  thing  we  heard  from  parents 
is  that  looking  for  a  youth  sports  team 
is  just  overwhelming.  They  often  don’t 
have  confidence  in  what  thej^’re  pick- 


^  Youthletic  CEO 
Bo  Schuerman 


From  the  Archive 


Reporters  trying  to  catch  up  with  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  Kabui,  Afghanistan 
have  to  wait  for  tire  repair.  This  photo  originaily 
appeared  in  the  Dec.  19, 1959  edition  of  E&P. 


What’s  the  best 
piece  of  business 
advice  you’ve 
ever  received? 

“The  best  business 
ad\fice  I’ve  ever  heard 
came  from  retired 
United  States  Admiral 
Mike  Mullen,  who  said 
of  the  militar)^  Tf  the 
people  thrive,  then  in¬ 
stitutions  will  thrive.’  I 
believe  this  to  be  good  advice  for  business  as  well, 
and  I  think  of  it  often  when  making  decisions. 
What  sets  most  businesses  apart  from  competi¬ 
tors  is  the  people.  If  we  can  help  people  to  thrive 
in  their  occupation,  the  business  will  naturally  be 
taken  care  of  by  people  who  succeed  and  want  to 
see  the  business  thrive.” 

Cry  dial  Miller  is  president  and  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
bert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune,  a  community  newspaper 
OTvned  by  Boone  Newspapers.  She  has  worked  for  the 
Tribune  since  2002,  and  in  2013,  she  was  named 
to  E&P’s  “25  Under  35"  list  of  rising  neiospaper 
publishing  stars. 


>  Crystal  Miller 
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ing.  So  it  helps  our  existing  eustomers, 
and  is  part  of  our  mission  of  being 
eommunity-dri^'en.” 

Youthletic  has  a  staff  of  about  five, 
which  last  year  began  the  daunting 
t  ask  of  culling  the  necessary'  data. 
Sehuerman  said  that’s  been  the  site’s 
biggest  challenge  so  far. 

“A  lot  of  nonprofit  youth  sports 
groups  are  run  by  volunteers,  so  the 


information  we  have  can  get  old  and 
outdated.  Unfortunately,  there’s  no 
silver  bullet  for  this.  Data  collection 
doesn’t  end.  It’s  emails,  phone  calls, 
website  scraping  and  word-of-mouth. 
But  we’ve  had  a  lot  of  great  feedback 
from  groups  like  the  YMCA.  They’ve 
been  ecstatic  about  it.  And  parents  are 
amazed.  They  put  in  their  ZIP  code 
and  get  back  all  these  choices.” 


One  planned  feature  is  a  ratings  and 
reviews  forum,  sort  of  an  Angie’s  List 
for  youth  sports  orgs.  That  could  pres¬ 
ent  some  headaches  if  a  temperamen¬ 
tal  parent  wants  to  comment-bash  a 
coach  just  because  their  kid  didn’t  get 
enough  playing  time,  but  Sehuerman 
said  filters  \rtth  very  pointed  questions 
will  be  in  place. 

Youthletic  wll  get  a  big  promotion¬ 
al  push  this  fall,  and  if  the  response  is 
good,  Sehuerman  hopes  to  expand  the 
concept  to  other  Scripps  markets.  The 
site  is  currently -free  of  ads,  but  that 
may  change. 

“I  think  there’s  an  opportunity  for 
ad-based  things,  but  what  we’re  look¬ 
ing  at  are  things  outside  traditional  ad 
platforms,  like  partnerships  \vith  local 
businesses,”  Sehuerman  said.  “If  we 
could  expand  this  to  large  brands  like 
Nike  and  Under  Armour,  we  probably 
wouldn’t  slap  logos  all  over  the  site, 
but  build  their  brands  through  content 
marketing.”— 
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Graphic  Novel 

A  new  e-book  makes  it  easy  for 
journalists  to  use  visual  data  in  their  stories 


INFOACTIVE 


In  February,  E&P  introduced 

you  to  Infoactive,  a  startup  that 
helps  people  turn  complex  data 
and  migraine-inducing  statistics 
into  understandable  charts  and 
graphics.  Founded  by  Trina  Chiasson, 
a  Donald  W.  Rejmolds  Journalism 
Institute  research  fellow,  Infoactive’s 
simple  drag-and-drop  format  can  be  a 


BASIC  DATA  TYPES 


godsend  for  journalists  who  are  trying 
to  jazz  up  an  otherwise  mundane 
storjf. 

So  how  did  Chiasson  follow  up  her 
site  launch?  With  an  e-book  titled 
Data  +  Design:  A  Simple  Introduction 
to  Preparing  and  Visualizing  Infor¬ 
mation.  It’s  an  open-source,  299-page 
tome  available  for  ff  ee  downloading 
on  the  main  infoactive.co 
website,  vTitten  by  more 
than  50  contributors  in  14 
I  different  countries. 

I  Essentially,  Data  + 
Design  is  a  how-to  primer 
for  creating  publishable 
eye-grabbing  infograph¬ 
ics,  designed  to  be  used  by 
low-budget  news  organiza- 
*  tions.  It  was  assembled  in 


part  by  Dyanna  Gregoiy,  a  librarian 
and  biostatistician,  who  reached  out 
to  Chiasson  when  she  was  running  the 
Kickstarter  campaign  to  fund  Infoac¬ 
tive. 

“Dyanna  said,  ‘Hey,  this  is  cool,  I 
was  wondering  what  you  can  offer  to 
people  who  are  looking  for  more  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  work  with  data?”’ 
Chiasson 
said.  “So  w^e 
had  a  conver¬ 
sation,  and 
we  realized 
there  w^as 
a  need  for 
this  beyond 
Infoactive. 

'ITien  we  put 
a  call  out  for  ►  Trina  Chiasson 


At 


Will  -Hiis  survey  you  to 
+be  point  of  content nncf 

leqvin^  to  read  news  elsewhere? 


Not  Sore 


pfoflc  flip. 

— - or - 

5haf^  +inj  witliedii-fors  Oflid  remnd  bw/n  , 
people  were  srek  of  pop-K/p^  ia  Z.O0H ! 


New  Vocabulary  for 
the  Modern  Era 


potpreneur 

(noun) :  a  person  who  grows 
or  sells  marijuana  as  a 
business 


“It’s  a  dot-com  flashback  of 
sorts,  but  this  surreal  version 
involves  a  swaggering  new  class 
of  potpreneurs  ready  to  capitalize 
on  the  birth  of  an  industry.” 

-  Craig  Offman,  The  Globe  and  Mdil  (Toronto) 
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contributors  \\4th  the  goal  of  creating 
better  data  sources  for  journalists.” 

Chiasson  and  Gregor>'  culled 
together  a  list  of  book  chapters  and 
ideas,  scrutinized  the  qualifications 
and  expertise  of  everj'one  who  wanted 
to  help  wi’ite  the  book,  and  then 
started  matching  indi\iduals  up  wth 
chapters  they  would  ^^Tite, 

“We  had  editors  involved  wnth 
eveiy  chapter  we  put  out,”  Chiasson 
said.  “We  talked  about  the  different 
kinds  of  data  that  exist,  what  raw 
data  is,  the  process  of  collecting, 
cleaning  and  visualizing  data,  types 


of  \asualization... There  were  lots  of 
discussions  about  best  ways  to  label 
data  to  make  information  clear  and 
understandable.  Apparently,  pie 
charts  get  a  lot  of  flack  in  the  data 
visualization  world.” 

The  end  result  is  highly  readable, 
even  frequently  entertaining,  wth 
fascinating  looks  at  historical  data 
compilations  such  as  epidemiologist 
John  Snow’s  1854  London  cholera 
map,  which  helped  trace  the  source 
of  an  outbreak  to  a  single  tainted 
well.  Chapters  like  “The  Importance 
of  Color,  Font  and  Icons,”  “Deciding 


{legal  briefs} 


Montgomery  Advertiser 
Gets  Restraining  Order 
Lifted 

As  reported  by  the  Montgomery 
(Ala,)  Advertiser,  the  netvspa- 
per  had  a  10-day  injunction  order 
against  it  lifted  in  September,  which 
had  prevented  the  publication  from 
running  a  story  containing  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  safety  of  cast-iron 
natural  gas  pipelines.  At  issue  was  a 
189-page  report  from  the  Alabama 
Gas  Corp.  that  the  Advertiser  had 
obtained  via  a  public  records  re¬ 
quest.  But,  claiming  national  secu¬ 
rity  and  public  safety  concerns,  the 
utility  attempted  to  bar  publication 
of  parts  of  the  document  and  got  a 
temporary  restraining  order.  The 


Advertiser  fought  back  and  won, 
with  the  judge  in  the  case  ruling 
that  the  restraining  order  issuance 
was  a  prior  restraint  on  free  speech, 
in  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  day  after  the  order  was  lifted, 
the  Advertiser  published  its  story 
("Dangerous  Pipelines"). 

Los  Angeles  Times  Recoups 
Attorney  Fees 

According  to  a  September  report 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
newspaper  won  back  $245,000  in 
attorney  fees  that  it  had  spent  in  a 
case  involving  the  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  police  officers  who  took 
part  in  a  2010  shooting.  The  inci¬ 
dent  involved  a  man  who  had  been 


! : :  • 


Which  and  How  Much  Data  to  Il¬ 
lustrate”  and  “Common  Visualization 
Mistakes”  (one  of  two  chapters  under 
a  “\Vhat  Not  To  Do”  umbrella)  are 
particularly  insightful.  And  did  you 
know  that  Florence  Nightingale  wasn’t 
just  a  famous  nurse,  but  also  a  master 
data  scientist? 

Chiasson  says  the  book  is  getting 
good  feedback  in  social  media  data 
and  journalism  groups.  “They  like  the 
design  and  appreciate  the  topics  and 
conversational  tones.” 

For  more  information,  go  to  infoac- 
tive.co/data/ design.  -RK 


shot  12  times  by  Long  Beach  Police 
Department  officers.  A  Times  re¬ 
porter  filed  a  public  records  request 
to  obtain  the  names  of  the  officers 
involved,  but  the  request  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Long  Beach  Police 
Officers  Association  and  the  dty  of 
Long  Beach.  The  Times  argued  that 
revealing  the  names  was  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  The  case  was  decid¬ 
ed  in  May  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court.  As  for  the  initial  incident,  it 
was  determined  that  the  shooting 
victim  had  been  holding  a  garden 
hose  nozzle  that  resembled  a  gun. 

A  federal  jury  eventually  ruled  that 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  was  liable  in 
the  shooting  and  awarded  the  man's 
family  $6.5  million. 
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BIG  AIR 


►  Ricardo  B.  ^YSi7.z\^\\/ Austin  American-Statesman 


BMX  freestyler  Kevin  Robinson  takes  flight  off  the  vert  ramp  during  the  June  X  Games  in  Austin,  Texas. 
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J-school  students  and  industi'y  vets 

tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to  | 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to  1 
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The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  recently  proposed  a  tuition 
increase  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  journalism  master’s 
degree,  making  the  total  cost  for  California  residents  $52,100 
for  the  two-year  program.  In  the  face  of  these  rising  costs,  and  a 
print  journalism  field  where  the  future  is  uneasy,  is  the  price  of  an 
advanced  journalism  degree  worth  the  investment? 


Chelsea  Chenelle,  21 

senior,  Loyola  Marymount 
University  (Calif.) 

Chenelle  is  an  art  his¬ 
tory  major  and  works  as  the 
digital  managing  editor  at 
the  student-run  Los  Angeles 
Loyolan.  While  she  will  not  be 
going  to  grad  school,  she  hopes 
to  continue  writing post- 
graduation. 


A  I  know  full  well  the 
•  joy  of  holding  the 
•  physical  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  hours  upon  hours  of 
work  in  my  hands,  re-reading 
the  same  articles  in  their  final 
format,  until  the  newsprint 
bleeds  onto  my  fingers.  As  a 
student  journalist  working 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  age  of 
the  paper,  there  is  something 
about  a  print  product  that 
proclaims  status.  Despite  the 
fall  of  thousands  of  newspa¬ 
pers  worldwide,  I  can  count  on 
seeing  my  name  in  newsstands 
around  campus,  a  testament 
to  being  a  “real”  journalist. 

But  what  makes  a  journalist? 

Definitely  not  $52,000  in  student  debt. 

I  also  know  that  after  I  graduate,  this  luxurj^  \\ill  be  gone, 
because  in  the  world  outside  my  small  campus,  the  digital 
world  and  the  world  of  journalism  have  become  irrevocably 
fused.  And  while  traditionalists  may  never  get  over  this  cultur¬ 
al  shift,  I  know  quite  a  few  millennial  journalists  who  see  this 
as  their  way  into  a  seemingly  impenetrable  industry,  relying 
on  innovation  and  creativity  rather  than  the  crutch  of  paper. 

This  paradigm  shift,  where  a  good  digital  product  is  not 
only  valued  but  preferred  to  a  print  product,  means  one 
big  thing  for  aspiring  storytellers:  Anyone  can  do  it.  You  no 
longer  need  a  master’s  from  USC  Annenberg.  You  do  not 
have  to  fork  over  more  than  $52,000  for  a  piece  of  paper 
from  UC  Berkeley  that  proves  you  can  define  what  a  nut 
graf  is.  Instead,  you  need  time  to  vTite,  an  active  Tvyitter 
and  an  overactive  imagination. 

And  that  is  the  true  benefit  of  this  renaissance  in  journal¬ 
ism,  the  new  accessibility  it  provides.  It  puts  the  power  of 
stor)1;elling  in  the  hands  of  those  ^vith  stories  to  tell. 

Graduate  school  has  never  been  on  my  to-do  list  because 
I  believe  the  only  way  to  truly  learn  and  grow  in  this  un¬ 
certain— and  often  terrifying— field  is  by  getting  our  hands 
dirt>^ 
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Alt  depends  on  the 
•  student  and  the 
•  career  she  or  he 
plans.  I  went  to  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  it  changed  my  life.  It 
was  expensive  then  and  much 
more  so  now— $60,000  in  tu¬ 
ition  and  fees  for  the  10-month 
program  (plus  maybe  $28,000 
in  living  expenses).  Education 
should  be  seen  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  one’s  life,  not  just  care¬ 
fully  ROI-justified  preparation 
for  a  career.  Carefully  consider 
the  curriculum  and  faculty 
and  what  you  can  learn.  Earn 
scholarships,  get  a  part-time 
job,  borrow  if  necessar}^ 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must 
say  that  a  journalism  degree, 
especially  a  master’s,  is  not  essential  for  a  career  in  journal¬ 
ism.  A  good  journalist  must  have  strong  values,  motivation, 
background  and  skills,  but  there  are  other  ways  to  develop 
those.  Depending  on  the  indhadual,  I  might  recommend 
majoring  in  some  other  field,  while  taking  advantage  of 
some  courses  in  a  journalism  school  and  getting  practical 
experience  and  training.  Over  my  career  as  an  editor,  I  have 
hired  many  people,  and  I’m  sure  most  of  them  did  not  have 
journalism  degrees. 

As  for  the  uncertainty  of  print  journalism,  most  of  us  in 
the  struggle  for  the  future  of  journalism  are  working  on 
new  economic  and  media  models  and  having  some  good 
success.  Print  is  still  our  best  financial  supporter,  but  others 
are  emerging  for  the  future.  The  digital  technologies  that 
have  disrupted  newspapers  also  offer  fantastic  platforms 
and  tools  to  do  far  better  and  more  effective  journalism 
than  print.  Students  need  to  think  about  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  not  specifically  in  newspapers.  People,  including 
students,  often  ask  me,  worriedly,  about  whether  journal¬ 
ism  has  a  future,  and  I  always  answer:  Of  course,  it  has  to, 
or  neither  will  democracy.  ■ 


Frank  Denton,  69 

editor,  The  (Jacksonville) 
Florida  Times-Union 


Denton  has  been  the  editor 
of  the  Times-Union  since 
2008.  He  previously  edited 
'Fhe  Tampa  Tribune  and  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
currently  seiwes  on  the  board 
of directors  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Foundation,  and  is 
president  of  the  Florida  Society 
of  News  Editors. 
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Print:  A  More  Memorable 
News  Source 

A  University  of  Houston  study  revealed  that  print  news  readers 
remember  stories  more  than  online  news  readers. 


Tested  were  two  groups  of  college  students.  For  20  minutes,  both  read  the 
same  edition  of  The  New  York  Times,  one  the  print  version,  and  the  other, 
the  online  version.  Both  were  asked  to  refrain  from  reading  any  news 
before  the  test,  and  were  not  told  their  memories  were  being  monitored. 
Aftemard,  both  were  asked  about  headlines  and  the  main  points  of  stories. 
The  conclusion: 


Print  readers  remembered 
an  average  of 

4.24  stories 


Online  readers 
remembered  an 
average  of 

3.35  stories 


Source:  University  of  Houston,  study,  Sept.  2014 
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Fun  with  Google  search  term  result  numbers! 


iinsdentijic  E&P  Google 
seaivh,  conducted 


Sept.  30, 2014 


“Newspapers  are  dead” 
“Newspapers  are  not  dead” 
“Newspapers  are  still  alive” 
“Print  is  dead” 
“Magazines  are  dead” 
“TV  is  dead” 
“Mobile  advertising  is  dead” 
“The  iPhone  is  dead” 
“Grateful  Dead” 


Average  click-through  rate 
by  ad  format  (global) 

Video  (in-stream  ads  only)  Mobile  Display  Flash 

1.84%  0.60%  0.24%  0.11% 

Source:  Doubleclick,  March  2014 


Journalists  in 

Li _ _ mm  _  ■ 


Radio:  2%  Television:  1% 


Where  are  journalists  working? 


Public  relations  specialist  numbers  on  the 
rise,  news  reporter  numbers  shrink 
Includes  full  and  part-time  employees 


Source:  2014  Business 
Wire  Media.  Survey 


Newspapers: 


Online 

publications  and 
blogs:  44% 


PR  specialists 


Magazines: 

28% 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Occupational' 
Employment  Statistics,  Pew  Research  Center 
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New  Rules 
for  Mobile 
Journalism 

How  newspapers  can  stand 
out  among  digital  natives 

Bj'  Alan  D.  Mutter 


Although  mobile  pub¬ 
lishing  is  quickly  chang¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  journal¬ 
ism,  newspapers  have 
been  dangerously  slow  to  adapt. 

This  has  got  to  be  fixed  because 
digital  natives  like  BuzzFeed,  Circa, 
Mic,  Upwoithy,  Vice,  Vocative  and 
Vox  are  competing  for— and  in  many 
cases  wanning  over— the  youthful 
readers  coveted  by  publishers  and 
advertisers. 

As  discussed  pre\aously  in  these 
columns,  nearly  half  of  the  digital 
page  rtews  at  many  newspapers  are 
occurnng  on  mobile  dertces.  But  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  that  mobile  publishing  is  as 
different  from  print-to-web  publishing 
as  tele\asion  is  from  cave  drawings. 

Constrained  screen  real  estate— like 
the  new  1.5-inch  Apple  Watch— isn’t 
the  only  factor  influencing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  content  for  mobile  devices. 
An  even  bigger  issue  is  the  limited 
amount  of  time  that  publishers  can 
engage  wath  readers. 

Although  consumers  spend  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.5  hours  a  day  poking  at  their 
smartphones,  research  show's  that 


the  time  tj'pically  is  divided  into  150 
sessions  per  day.  This  makes  for  an 
average  session  time  of  less  than  half 
a  minute  to  snag  someone’s  attention 
amid  a  dynamically  expanding  list 
of  acthaties  that  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  checking  messages,  making 
phone  calls,  consulting  calendars,  surf¬ 
ing  the  Web,  managing  stock  portfo¬ 
lios,  monitoring  the  w'eather,  playing 
games,  updating  Facebook,  sw'apping 
selfies,  shopping  for  shoes,  bujang 
morfe  tickets,  choosing  music  and,  as 
time  permits,  catching  up  on  the  new's. 

In  other  w'ords,  mobile  publishing 
is  the  antithesis  of  traditional  journal¬ 
ism,  w'hich  favors  deliberation  and 
depth  over  the  speed  and  sass  charac¬ 
terizing  the  top  mobile  sites.  So,  yes, 
mobile  publishing  poses  a  vexing  array 
of  contradictions  for  journalists  to 
debate  and  resolve.  In  the  interests  of 
encouraging  newspapers  to  build  com¬ 
petitive  mobile  sites,  here’s  a  listicle  to 
guide  the  w'ay: 

RepoiTing.  Digital  deadlines  are 
relentless,  requiring  journalists  to 
publish  as  fast  as  possible— even  when 
all  the  facts  are  not  in.  Wliile  some  of 
Web  natives  are  notoriously  slipshod 


about  confirming  information,  the 
continuing  credibility  of  new'spapers 
means  they  can’t  publish  first  and 
ask  questions  later.  The  new'  “Watch¬ 
ing”  feature  on  The  New  York  Times 
w'ebsite  helps  solve  the  fast  vs.  fact 
dilemma  by  letting  the  reader  w'atch 
the  new's  unfold  in  real  time  w'ith 
continuously  updated  staff,  cyewatness 
and  third-part}'  reporting.  Live  feeds 
(including  rfdeo,  w'here  possible)  w'ork 
equally  well  for  both  breaking  stories 
and  such  scheduled  events  as  the  State 
of  the  Union  address. 

Presentation.  The  limited  real 
estate  on  mobile  derfces  means  stories 
need  to  be  conveyed  as  concisely  as 
possible,  preferably  w'ith  images, 
charts,  maps  and  other  visual  cues 
enabling  instant  comprehension  w'ith 
a  minimum  of  w'ords.  BuzzFeed  offers 
a  smorgasbord  of  carefully  curated 
teasers  on  eveiy  page.  Circa  breaks  the 
new's  into  tersely  wTitten,  bite-sized 
text  blocks  that  eschew'  lengthy  back¬ 
ground.  Vice  produced  a  chilling  rfdeo 
that  show'ed  more  about  the  Islamic 
State  than  all  the  billions  of  w'ords  that 
have  been  wTitten  about  it. 

Analysis.  Even  though  the  terse 
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presentation  required  by  mobile  me-  piece  about  a  terrific  New  York  Times 
dia  leads  to  atomized  info-bits,  readers  stoiy^  titled  “How  Companies  Learn 
also  appreciate  presentations  that  Your  Secrets”  but  topped  it  with  this 

connect  the  m>Tiad  dots  in  a  stoiy.  To  far-grabbier  headline;  “How  Target 
explain  complex  events  like  the  tur-  Figured  Out  a  Teen  Girl  W as  Preg- 
moil  in  the  Middle  East,  Vocativ  offers  nant  Before  Her  Father  Did.” 
graphic  flashcards.  Vox  does  the  same  Sharing.  Digital  news  is  a  par- 
thing  with  richly  annotated  maps.  ticipatory  sport  especially  w^hen 

Voice.  The  snarky  mien  cultivated  consumed  on  mobile  devices.  Users 
by  most  of  the  digital  new'  leaders  want  to  upload  videos,  participate 

poses  perhaps  the  biggest  challenge  in  polls,  offer  comments,  author 

to  traditional  journalists  trained  in  review's  and  more.  Smart  digital 

“just  the  facts,  ma’am”  waiting.  Wliile  publishers  not  only  make  it  easy 
proper  journalism  requires  scrupulous  to  contribute  to  their  sites  but 
research,  careful  fact  checking  and  also  make  it  a  snap  to  share  links 
balanced  presentation,  the  neutral  via  Facebook,  Twitter,  Pinterest, 

tone  t>'pically  associated  with  tradi-  email  and  other  platforms.  The  re- 
tional  new's  wTiting  suffers  in  com-  launched  Los  Angeles  Times  website 
parison  with  the  lively  language  \videly  drops  ready-made  tweets  in  the  body 
employed  on  the  Web.  The  solution  of  its  stories,  so  visitors  can  point, 
is  to  add  as  much  sizzle  as  possible  click  and  tw'eet.  Bleacher  Report  not 
to  the  steak.  In  a  classic  example  of  only  promotes  comments  but  also 
how'  to  do  this,  Forbes.com  wTote  a  publishes  metrics  for  each  storj',  so 


Are  you  looking  for  a  Search  Engine  Platform  for  Automotive, 
Recreational,  and  Agricultural  Vertical  Websites? 
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readers  (and  contributors)  know' 
how'  popular  they  are. 

None  of  the  above  is  meant  to 
suggest  that  newspapers  dumb  dow'n 
their  reporting.  On  the  contrary, 
serious  journalists  need  to  get  serious 
about  making  smarter  decisions  about 
the  stories  they  cover— and  the  way 
they  tell  them— because  the  move  to 
mobile  is  too  important  to  miss.  ■ 


Alan  D.  Mutter 
is  a  former  editor 
and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  xvho 
today  serves 
as  a  strategic 
adviser  to  media 
and  technology  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Neiososaur 
(newsosaur.hhgspotcom). 


.  Journalism  schools  prepare  students  for 
I  the  changing  industry  landscape 

1  By  Tim  Gallagher 


'W&' 


Diane  McFarlin  walked  to 

the  front  of  a  room  filled 
with  angry  people.  Fur¬ 
rowed  brows.  Arms  crossed. 
Feet  planted  firmly. 

“Let’s  deal  with  the  elephant  in  the 
room,”  the  dean  said  to  the  parents 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communication  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  ‘You’re  not 
happy  your  students  are  in  journal¬ 
ism.” 

The  thought  of  spending  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  tuition  for  a 
degree  that  qualifies  one  to  work  in  a 
djdng  industiy— yes,  one  supposes  this 
would  mildly  annoy  any  parent. 

“The  narrative  you  all  hear  is  that 
newspapers  are  dying,”  she  told  them. 
“But  in  many  ways,  this  is  the  golden 
age  of  journalism.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  be  a  story  teller.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  the 
sad  chorus  of  the  decline  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  accompanied  by  a  declining 
orchestra  in  journalism  schools,  but 
that  would  be  the  v^ong  song.  While 


journalism  school  enrollment  is  not 
exactly  robust,  the  declines  are  slow 
and  some  schools  are  actually  enroll¬ 
ing  more  students. 

They  key  is  developing  a  curriculum 
and  career  path  that  leads  to  a  job,  but 
not  as  a  traditional  rookie  reporter  in 
a  newsroom.  That’s  a  concept  difficult 
for  current  newspaper  journalists  but 
not  so  hard  for  beginning  students. 
McFarlin  said,  “A  surprising  number 
of  students  think  they  are  going  to 
work  for  a  newspaper.  But  many  more 
understand  that  they  will  practice  the 
craft  in  a  variety  of  ways.” 

Indeed,  to  be  a  student  in  Florida’s 
school  of  communications  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  one  needs  to  be  fluent  in  digi¬ 
tal  languages.  “They  don’t  all  have  to 
be  coders,  but  they  have  to  know  what 
coders  can  do.  The  key  is  to  know 
what  is  possible,”  McFarlin  said. 

A  look  inside  Florida’s  Innovation 
News  Center  finds  students  preparing 
nightly  newscasts,  weekly  newspapers, 
websites  and  blogs.  They  dip  into  the 
databases  of  companies  that  have 


nothing  to  do  vnth  journalism,  and 
work  partnerships  -with  websites  that 
are  non-traditional.  It  all  comes  down 
to  training  for  a  single  skill— accurate, 
interesting  storj^  telling. 

“We  emphasize  storjtelling  and 
holding  tighter  than  ever  to  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  good  journalism,”  said 
McFarlin.  “Our  ethics  curriculum  is 
starting  to  evolve  over  social  media, 
citizen-generated  content.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  verification  when  you 
are  dealing  wth  that  content.” 

But  what  of  the  students?  Many  of 
the  current  aging  crop  of  journalists 
came  into  college  having  breathlessly 
read  “All  the  President’s  Men”  and 
looking  to  right  the  wTongs,  afflict  the 
comfortable  and  send  scoundrels  in 
government  to  jail. 

“Maybe  these  students  don’t  have 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  as  heroes,” 
McFarlin  said.  “But  they  want  to 
change  the  world  just  like  we  did.” 
Florida’s  program  in  public  interest 
communication  teaches  students  not 
only  how  to  identify  problems,  but 
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report  solutions  as  well. 

V^Hiat  might  be  different  about  to¬ 
day’s  students  is  the  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  is  making  them  more  determined 
and  able  to  fully  report  a  story.  “We 
might  have  been  taught  to  ‘Get  the 
other  side.’  These  students  are  more 
geared  toward  getting  the  truth,”  she 
said. 

Wliat  you’re  hearing  is  that  there 
are  students  studying  journalism. 

They  are  motivated  and  idealistic.  And 
they  are  talented.  But  will  they  have 
jobs  Nvhen  they  graduate? 

Absolutely,  say  McFarlin  and 
Randy  Bennett,  the  school’s  director 
of  entrepreneurship  and  partner¬ 
ship.  Traditional  ne\vs  outlets  in 
broadcast  and  print  continue  to  \isit 
the  campus  and  mine  top  students. 
Florida  students  still  go  to  work  at  the 
Tampa  Bay  Times  and  Mzamz  Herald. 


But  Bennett  now  talks  to  human 
resources  and  management  executives 
in  companies  such  as  Mashable— digi¬ 
tal  news  organizations  that  are  hiring 
trained  journalists.  These  companies 
offer  internships  where  students  learn 
video  production,  content  curation 
and  data  dmng. 

Florida’s  is  a  “teaching  hospital.” 
“We  have  amazing  venues  for  profes¬ 
sional  immersion,”  said  McFarlin. 
“When  they  leave  it  is  plug  and  play. 
They  have  done  it  for  several  semes¬ 
ters  under  the  tutelage  of  profession¬ 
als.  Nightly  newscast.  Newspaper 
covering  18  counties.  Managing 
websites.  Doing  social  media.  A  CNN 
producer  told  me  that  when  they  hire 
our  graduates,  there  is  no  need  for  an 
orientation  period.” 

The  Florida  program,  of  course,  is 
not  the  only  journalism  school  break¬ 


ing  tradition  and  teaching  to  the  new 
world.  What’s  encouraging  about  this 
mindset  is  that  it  adapts  to  the  world. 
For  too  long,  newspapers  expected  the 
world  to  adapt  to  us. 

This  is  not  your  father’s  journalism 
school,  but  he  and  Mom  are  paying  for 
diis  one.  And  tliere  looks  like  there  might 
be  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  tuition.  ■ 

Tim  Gallagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communications  firm. 
He  is  a  former  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star  newspapers.  Reach 
him  at  tim@,the2020network.com.. 
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There’s  No  Place  Like  Home 


Newspaper  homepages 

By  Rob  Tornoe 


still  drive  traffic  to  stories 


Chances  are,  if  you’re 

reading  this  story  online,  you 
didn’t  click  on  a  link  from 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  homep¬ 
age.  You  found  it  either  by  seeing  a  link 
on  Twitter,  clicking  on  a  headline  on 
Facebook,  or  the  paranoid  journalist 
that  you  are  was  searching  “death  of  the 
homepage”  to  figure  out  if  you  needed  to 
quickly  strengthen  your  resume. 

Back  in  May,  BuzzFeed  published 
an  internal  memo  from  the  New  York 
Times  that  detailed  a  dramatic  drop 
in  traffic  to  the  Times’  homepage  from 
2011  to  2013.  How  dramatic?  After 
reaching  a  peak  of  about  160  million 
homepage  visits  in  the  early  part  of 
2011,  homepage  traffic  has  plummeted 
about  50  percent  to  80  million  or  so 
by  the  end  of  2013. 

“Traffic  to  the  home  page  has  been 
declining,  month  after  month,  for 
years,”  according  to  the  Times’  report. 
“Traffic  to  section  fronts  is  negligible. 
Traffic  on  our  mobile  apps,  which  are 
mostly  downstream  replicas  of  our 
home  page  and  section  fronts,  has 
declined,  as  well.” 

Since  then,  it  seems  every  media 
writer  has  hurried  to  pump  out  their 
own  obituary  of  the  homepage.  Zach 


Seward,  the  product  director  and 
senior  editor  of  Quartz,  put  it  rather 
bluntly,  WTiting,  “The  new  news  habit 
is  no  habit  at  all.” 

So  is  it  time  for  the  Washin^jon  Posfs 
homepage  to  look  more  like  Gawker  or 
the  Wall  St?'eet.  Journal  to  adopt  Quartz’s 
no  homepage  approach?  Hardly. 

The  only  thing  that  needs  to  die  is 
the  misconception  among  reporters 
and  editors  that  the  homepage  is  go¬ 
ing  to  remain  the  most  important  way 
to  drive  traffic  to  a  story. 

But  editors  would  be  short-sighted 
to  think  their  homepage,  which  still 
probably  drives  a  significant  amount 
of  traffic  to  news  stories,  is  obsolete. 

In  fact,  here  are  four  reasons  why  the 
homepage  will  remain  valuable  in  the 
age  of  social  media: 

1.  The  homepage  is  vital  in  terms  of 
branding 

Despite  the  reduction  in  traffic, 
newspaper  homepages  harken  back 
to  the  historic  place  the  front  page  of 
a  newspaper  had  in  the  community. 
Forgive  me  for  sidestepping  into  mar¬ 
keting  speak,  but  editors  should  think 
of  their  news  organization’s  homepage 
as  their  ultimate  brand  statement. 


In  an  instant,  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (both  readers  and  advertisers) 
can  quickly  see  what  the  site  is  about, 
what’s  going  on  that’s  important  to 
the  community  and  why  they  should 
bother  spending  time  there.  In  an 
Internet  ecosystem  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  scattered,  media  or¬ 
ganizations  do  have  an  ability  to  build 
brand  loyalty  wth  readers,  and  the 
homepage  can  still  play  an  important 
part  in  nurturing  that  loyalty. 

Wall  Street  Journal  Digital  Net¬ 
work  managing  editor  Ra-ju  Narisetti 
told  the  Nieman  Journalism  Lab  that 
despite  the  decline  in  their  site’s 
homepage  risits,  it’s  this  branding  the 
homepage  offers  that’s  rital  to  overall 
traffic.  “Ultimately,  the  curated  aspect 
of  the  homepage  brings  people  to  big 
brands,  right?”  Narisetti  notes  that  the 
trick  is  to  keep  them  on  your  site,  and 
the  homepage  can  be  a  powerful  tool 
in  increasing  engagement. 

“I  still  need  to  make  sure  the 
homepage  is  engaging— just  not  get 
too  hung  up  on  people  coming  there 
first,”  said  Narisetti.  “It’s  more  of  an 
engagement  play  than  a  front-door- 
audience  play  these  days.” 

2.  Some  social  traffic  is  coming  from 
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community  members  sharing 
homepage  content 

One  thing  that’s  being  glossed 
over  is  the  impoitance  of  a  new's 
organization’s  homepage  still  has 
in  setting  a  community  agenda. 

Yes,  more  and  more  traffic  is 
coming  from  the  so-called  “side 
door”  of  Twtter  and  Facebook, 
but  where  are  people  sharing  those 
stories  seeing  them  first? 

Vox’s  Ezra  Klein  makes  the  point 
that  a  gi’oup  of  small  but  committed 
]’)ower  users  are  still  coming  to  your 
homepage  and  sharing  stories  that 
other  readers  pick  up.  Social  media 
may  be  bringing  you  those  readers,  but 
it  was  the  highlighting  of  stories  on  the 
homepage  and  section  fionts  that  made 
the  stories  risible  in  the  first  place. 

The  same  is  true  with  SEO.  Google 
takes  art  and  stoiy  placement  into 
account  when  it  determines  which 


stories  come  up  in  its  searches,  so 
haring  a  well-designed  homepage  can 
help  drive  search  traffic  to  stories,  es¬ 
pecially  if  a  story  can  get  a  large  burst 
of  initial  traffic  to  an  article.  In  that 
case,  traffic  is  still  being  driven  by  the 
homepage,  but  not  directly. 

3.  You  shouldn’t  put  all  your  traffic 


eggs  into  tech  giants’  baskets 
I’ve  WTitten  multiple  columns 
about  the  tjpes  of  stories  that  go 
viral  on  Facebook,  and  the  psy¬ 
chology  behind  why  people  share 
content.  Basically,  while  sites  like 
BuzzFeed  and  Upworthy  can  craft 
content  specifically  designed  to 
tickle  Facebook  readers,  news 
organizations  have  a  duty  to  cover 
stories  that  are  important  to  the 
community,  but  might  not  be  that 
sex)'  on  social  media. 

For  instance,  news  organiza¬ 
tions  posted  numerous  stories 
about  the  riots  over  a  police  shoot¬ 
ing  in  Ferguson,  Mo.  but  sociologist 
Zejmep  Tufekci  noticed  they  went 
rirtually  unseen  initially  on  Facebook, 
forced  out  of  her  feed  by  post  after 
post  of  ALS  ice  bucket  challenges.  Tliis 
t}pe  of  algorithmic  filtering  gives  orga¬ 
nizations  like  Facebook  the  ability  to 
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potentially  silence  important  stories, 
something  Tufekci  refers  to  as  a  “net 
neutrality  issue.”  The  lack  of  trans¬ 
parency  in  many  social  media  sites 
means  you  should  think  long  and  hard 
about  eliminating  your  homepage  and 
putting  all  your  traffic  in  the  hands  of 
these  sites. 

4.  The  homepage  is  valued  by  loyal 
and  engaged  readers 

Most  newspaper  websites  have 
some  sort  of  paj^'all  in  place  at  this 
point,  with  most  favoring  the  metered 
approach  being  used  by  Gannett,  the 
Neiv  York  Times  and  others.  Those 
pajang  customers  are  much  more  loyal 
to  your  website  that  most  readers, 
and  as  such,  depend  on  the  homepage 
more  than  other  users  to  navigate  the 
content. 

Demian  Perry,  the  director  of 
mobile  for  NPR,  notes  that  while  the 
gro^^1;h  of  mobile  web  traffic  is  dwarf¬ 


ing  the  growth  of  traffic  from  apps 
(the  mobile  equivalent  of  visiting  a 
website’s  homepage),  those  users  are 
much  more  engaged  and  loyal. 

“Even  though  they’re  a  smaller 
percentage  of  overall  traffic,  app  users 
listen  to  much  more  audio,”  said  Pe^^}^ 
“Mobile  users  might  visit  a  couple 
of  pages  and  stay  on  the  site  for  five 
minutes,  but  our  app  audience  seems 
more  willing  to  listen  to  a  stream  for 
an  hour.” 

A  report  from  the  Pew  Research 
Center’s  Project  for  Excellence  in 
Journalism  echoes  this  lack  of  engage¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  analysis,  a  user 
who  visits  a  news  site  directly  spends, 
on  average,  4  minutes  and  36  seconds 
per  \isit,  while  a  Facebook  user  spends 
just  an  average  of  1  minute  41  seconds 
on  your  site.  In  addition,  direct  visitors 
view  about  five  times  as  many  pages 
per  month  as  Facebook  users,  and  visit 


the  site  three  times  as  often. 

Despite  all  this,  the  one  clear  take¬ 
away  from  the  Times'  report  is  some¬ 
thing  every  web  designer  for  the  last 
10  years  has  keenly  understood— every 
page  is  now  your  homepage. 

It’s  a  balancing  act  to  be  sure,  but 
despite  obituaries  and  naysaying 
pundits,  the  homepage  still  has  a 
vital  place  in  any  newsroom’s  digital 
engagement  strategy.  RT  if  you 
agree.  ■ 
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BY  W.  ERIC  SCHULT 


WHEN  SHOULD 
NEWSPAPERS  TURN 
TO  A  CONSULTANT 
FOR  GUIDANCE  ON 
PRODUCTION  OPERATIONS? 

By  partnering  with  consultants,  production  departments 
can  save  dollars  and  optimize  their  business 


problem  from  a  perspective  you  may 
have  overlooked,  and  maybe  lift  that 
rucksack  of  vested  interests  oft"  the 
backs  of  your  beleaguered  stakehold¬ 
ers,  rallying  them  around  a  path  for¬ 
ward  that  they  might  otherwise  have 
missed  or  avoided  on  their  own. 
According  to  Linda  Rabagliati, 
vice  president  of  consulting  services 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Alliant 
Consulting,  “Most  of  the  time,  the  staff 
has  the  answers.”  A  25-year  veteran  of 


pro\fiding  operations  expertise  to  the 
industry',  Rabagliati  considers  herself 
the  “road  warrior  partner”  of  her  firm. 

“I’m  the  one  who’s  been  in  all  the 
newspapers... on  site.”  She  describes 
a  method  of  working  “side-by-side 
(with)  staff  and  management,”  some 
assigned  to  work  \vith  her  ftill-time 
for  the  duration  of  her  engagement. 
Projects  can  last  four  weeks  to  a  year, 
depending  on  the  scope,  said  Raba¬ 
gliati. 

Tire  approach,  Rabagliati 
said,  “gets  buy-in  faster”  at 
all  levels  than  it  would  if  the 


It’s  easy  to  get  so  deep  into 

the  proverbial  weeds  of  eveiy'- 
day  workflow  that  you  cease  to 
realize  how  difficult  the  trudge 
has  become  or  even  notice  you’re 
bushwhacking  where  you  would  have 
sworn  there  was  once  a  fairly  strait- 
and-narrow  path.  When  do  you  admit 
to  yourself  that  you’re  lost  or  that  the 
terrain  has  become  so  unfamiliar  that 
your  built-in  GPS  isn’t  going  to  be 
much  use  in  guiding  you  to  your  in¬ 
tended  destination? 

For  some  of  us, 
hiring  a  consultant 
can  be  a  little  like 
asking  a  stranger  for 
directions— made 
worse  because  of  the 
seeming  indignity  of 
inviting  an  outsider 
to  show  you  around 
your  home  turf. 

The  entire  point  of 
doing  it  is  to  get  a 
fresh  pair  of  trained 
eyeballs  looking  at  a 


paper’s  employees  were  left 
to  “stand  by  on  the  periph¬ 
ery”  and  let  the  consultants 
do  all  the  work. 

“Change  is  difficult  for  ev- 
eiy'one.  We  try  to  eliminate 
(any  disconnectedness  or 
loss  of  ONvnership)  as  much 
as  possible,”  she  said. 

For  her,  those  partner¬ 
ships  date  back  to  her  first 
newspaper  consultancy 
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at  The  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  late 
1980s  and  early  1990s  during  the  Rod¬ 
ney  King  riots.  She  recalls  delivering 
papers  \\ath  the  DMs  while  neighbor¬ 
hoods  were  echoing  with  gunfire.  She 
can  reel  off  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  more 
major  papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  she’s  worked  with  since 
then  and  says  there  are  50  to  100 
papers  in  all. 

Newspaper  production  and  op¬ 
erations  are  not  the  sole  areas  upon 
which  she  is  asked  to  concentrate. 
“Most  of  the  time  work  starts  in  a 
contact  center,”  she  said,  but  she  has 
also  guided  advertising  departments 
through  territory  realignments  and 
adjustments  to  their  compensation 
programs;  trained  sales  reps  how 
to  utilize  co-op;  followed  display 
ads  through  their  life  cycle  from 
sales  through  fulfillment  in  creative 
sendees,  platemaking  and  press;  and 
whittled  do\vn  the  number  of  different 
insert  packages  a  mailroom  produces 
from  600  different  packages  a  night 
doN\m  to  245. 

She  found  a  lot  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  pre-press  workflow, 
where  goals  of  “First  in,  first  out”  and 
“In  by  3,  out  by  7  p.m.”  are  defeated 
by  a  tactic  in  which  sales  reps  move 
newer  ads  in  front  of  ads  that  were 
turned  in  earlier.  She  calls  this  prac¬ 
tice  “the  boot.”  Also,  the  tracking  of 
ads  is  something  that  is  often  lacking. 
Rabagliati  said  papers  don’t  use  those 
systems  effectively  or  the  systems  are 


(Left)  Bob  Urillo,  Above 
the  Standard  (ATS) 
Procurement  Group 

(Right)  Curt  Miller,  The 
Austin  Co.  vice  president 
and  general  manager 


not  being  utilized  at  all.  She  added 
a  lot  of  times  it  was  not  because  a 
system  is  incapable  of  tracking,  but 
because  workers  aren’t  aware  of  its 
capabilities  until  she’s  dug  into  the 
documentation. 

Deadlines  are  also  a  passion  for 
Rabagliati.  “I  \rtsh  we  could  change 
it  from  deadline  to  turn-around,”  she 
said,  suggesting  that  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  smoothing  out  workflow 
and  lessening  the  tendency  for  sales 
reps  to  submit  all  their  ad  copy  at  the 
last  minute.  “I  can  deal  with  10  (ads 
on  deadline),”  she  said.  “I  just  can’t 
deal  with  100.” 

What  does  a  t>TDical  consulting 
engagement  entail?  Rabagliati  said  it 


often  starts  with  internal  surveys  to 
see  w'here  the  staff  is  and  where  man¬ 
agement  is  in  terms  of  w^hat  they  think 
the  paper’s  greatest  needs  might  be, 
and  what  they  hope  to  gain  by  work¬ 
ing  \vith  the  consultant. 


“At  the  end  of  this  engagement, 
w'hat  do  you  w^ant?”  she  said.  That’s 
w'hat  she  hopes  to  ascertain.  Along 
the  w'ay,  she  engages  the  teams  she’s 
w'orking  \vith  to  produce  performance 
metrics,  helping  to  measure  the  suc¬ 
cess  rate  in  every  department. 

“We  do  a  lot  of  skills  assessment. 
Are  the  right  people  in  the  right  place 
wath  the  right  skills?  We  look  at  every¬ 
thing  from  a  customer  perspective,” 
Rabagliati  said.  “Our  focus  is  qual¬ 
ity  and  semce”  and  if  you  get  those 
right  “performance  and  productivity 
become  a  by-product.”  Wliat’s  critical 
to  Alliant’s  success  is  that  Rabagliati 
stays  wnth  the  paper  from  assessment 
through  implementation. 

Mike  DeNardo  of  DeNardo  Con¬ 
sulting  Group  agreed  saying,  “At  the 
end  of  the  day,  publishers  are  looking 
for  a  tangible  result.  The  days  of  (gen¬ 
erating)  a  theoretical  w^hite  paper  for 
new'spaper  management  and  staff  to 
use  as  a  road  map  toward  implemen¬ 
tation  are  gone.” 

Starting  in  1985  with  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  San  Jose  Merewy  News, 
DeNardo  has  sensed  close  to  200 
new^spaper  properties  over  the  years, 
the  majority  of  his  engagements  ad¬ 
dressing  challenges  in  production  and 


circulation,  but  also  some  wall-to-w^all 
restructuring  of  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“It’s  developed  into  a  good  niche  for 
us,”  DeNardo  said,  constituting  more 
than  80  percent  of  his  firm’s  total 


“The  days  of  (generating)  a  theoretical  white  paper 
for  newspaper  management  and  staff  to  use  as  a  road 
map  toward  implementation  are  gone.” 

-  Mike  DeNardo 
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consulting  business. 

I  worked  wth  DeNardo  on  two 
occasions  during  my  career  and  found 
his  guidance  valuable,  netting  opera¬ 
tional  recommendations  that  were 
actionable. 

“We  use  industiy'  experts  on  site, 
drawng  on  people  vith  specific  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  departments  being  stud¬ 
ied,”  he  said.  DeNardo  teams  them 
wth  experts  in  statistical  analysis  to 
benchmark  a  paper’s  performance 
against  data  the  firm  has  collected 
at  its  many  other  client  papers.  The 
first  phase  of  ^^'ork  measures  how  the 
i:)aper  stacks  up  and  what  potential  for 
improvement  there  might  be,  allowing 
for  the  idiosjmcrasies  of  the  operation. 
The  second  phase  involves  helping 
achieve  those  improvements. 

Like  Alliant,  engagements  “nm 
the  gamut  from  a  few  days  to  many 
months,”  he  said.  From  time-to- 
time,  a  client  paper  may  even  need  a 
temporaiy'  executive  to  fill  a  gap  there. 
DeNardo’s  firm  is  well-positioned  to 
j^lug  that  hole  \rtth  one  of  its  affiliated 
expeits. 

d’he  dri\'ers  that  produce  a  demand 
foi'  DeNardo’s  sendees  are  primar¬ 
ily  cost  reduction  or  optimizing  the 
operation.  “Especially  now,  papers  are 
looking  for  assistance  in  either  out¬ 
sourcing  or  bringing  somebody  else’s 
work  in-house,”  he  said.  “It  always 
blows  down  to  time  and  money.” 

Followdng  trends  like  outsourcing, 
though,  are  not  ahvays  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  a  paper,  DeNardo  points  out. 

“Wdiat  happens  sometimes  is  people 
outsource  without  ha\ing  first  opti¬ 
mized  (their  own)  operation,”  he  said. 

For  example,  a  distribution  part¬ 
ner  may  be  able  to  deliver  papers  at 
20  cents  per  copy,  shartng  five  cents 
off  current  costs,  but  DeNardo  asks 
jiapers,  “Can  you  do  it  better  if  you 
optimize  by  restructuring  routes?” 

Acquisitions,  cooperative  distri¬ 
bution  agreements  and  production 
facility  consolidations  are  some  of  the 
key  areas  in  wiiich  DeNardo  helps 


What  has  been  your  greatest  challenge  and  how  did  you 
overcome  it? 

Increasing  commercial  printing  or  bringing  on  new  work,  w^hile  at  the 
same  time  needing  to  control  overall  costs.  These  timelines  just  are  not  in 
sync  with  each  other,  which  is  the  challenge.  There  is  a  natural  shared  cost 
that  develops  with  more  work.  Developing  a  solid  operational  plan  which 
transfers  costs  from  our  traditional  operations  to  the  new  areas  (overall  ef¬ 
ficiency)  is  a  key  step  to  approval  on  changing  the  timeline.  This  plan  also 
helps  the  staff  understand  how  the  business  is  changing  and  what  new  skills 
they  need  to  learn. 

Where  do  you  see  the  future  of  print  production? 

Print  production  will  continue  to  be  consolidated  or  centralized  so  op¬ 
erations  can  optimize  the  use  of  equipment  and  staff.  This  will  help  justify 
further  investments  to  improve  production,  expand  print  offerings  and  posi¬ 
tion  the  operation  to  take  on  more  business. 
Investing  in  technology  that  can  add  new  print 
features  will  help  keep  print  vibrant  and  cap¬ 
ture  readers’  attention.  Variable  Web/multi- 
format,  digital  printing,  print-integrated  web 
sendees,  short  run/high  quality  color,  variable 
data,  managing  customer  data  and  mailing 
sendees  wdll  become  commonplace  for  print 
operations.  In  the  end,  the  once-traditional 
new'spaper  printer  wdll  evolve  to  be  high-tech 
and  provide  multiple  services  to  hundreds  of 
customers,  not  just  one. 

What  printing  technologies  are  you  most  excited  about? 

Digital  printing  and  the  Goss  Magnum  Compact.  The  America  East  Media 
Business  and  Technolog>^  Conference  has  lead  discussions  on  digital  printing 
progress  in  the  newspaper  segment  in  recent  years,  and  again  this  year,  we 
wdll  have  a  panel  discussion  on  digital  printing.  Some  non-traditional  news¬ 
paper  vendors  such  as  Xerox,  Kodak,  Oce  /Canon  and  Hewdett-Packard  wdll 
be  bringing  these  print  technologies  to  the  new'spaper  segment.  At  the  same 
time,  traditional  vendors  such  as  manroland  web  systems,  Goss,  KBA  and 
TKS  are  also  offering  solutions.  The  Goss  Magnum  Compact  wdll  compete 
Avith  some  of  the  advantages  of  digital—  short  run,  low  waste,  high-quality 
color.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  offer  cost-effective  longer  print  runs. 

Brian  Amhor  is  the  production  director  for  Messenger  Post  Media,  a  GateHouse 
company.  He  has  previously  worked  with  the  Frederick  (Md.)  New^s-Post  and  sev¬ 
eral  Gannett  operations.  Throughout  his  eareer,  he  increased  commercial  printing 
and  improved  safety,  quality,  and  productivity  of  the  operations. 


Developing  a  solid 
operational  plan  which 
transfers  costs  from 
our  traditional  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  new  areas 
(overaii  efficiency)  is  a 
key  step  to  approval  on 
changing  the  timeline. 
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companies  manage  change. 

Procurement  is  another  area  where 
newspapers  may  find  justification 
for  engaging  specialized  consult¬ 
ing  services.  That’s  a  central  focus  of 
Above  the  Standard  (ATS)  Procure¬ 
ment  Group,  which  in  Januaiy  added 
to  its  ranks  former  ATeto  York  Times 
operations  executive  Bob  Urillo  as  a 
franchise  owner  serving  primarily  the 
new'spaper  and  print  industries.  Urillo 
was  previously  \dce  president  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Regional  Media  Group, 
wdiich  the  Times  sold  to  Halifax  Media 
Holdings  in  2011. 

Urillo  said  one  of  the  things  that  at¬ 
tracted  him  to  working  wath  ATS  w'as 


Bob  Urillo  negotiated  a 
three-year  plate  contract 
for  us  here  at  fAefay- 
effeW/ZeOAserverthat 
saved  us  about  a  quarter 
million  dollars  over  the 
contract  term. 


that  its  fee  is  based  on  a  percentage  of 
savings  over  the  term  of  a  negotiated 
contract.  “We  don’t  get  paid  unless  you 
(save  money),”  he  says.  “This  model 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  on  the  procure¬ 
ment  side....!  don’t  think  you’ll  find 
many  (other  consultants)  walling  to 
stand  that  level  of  risk.” 

The  alignment  with  ATS  pro\ides 
him  \vith  access  to  specialized  con¬ 
sultants  and  analysts  with  whom  he 
can  collaborate  on  a  broad  range  of 
seioices  outside  his  core  competen¬ 
cies,  and  brings  print  and  newspaper 
specific  business  his  w'ay  that  he  might 
not  otherwise  get.  Urillo  said  he  works 
for  an}1;hing  that  goes  on  in  the  print 


space,  for  and  with  other  ATS  affiliates 
wiio  may  have  generated  the  lead. 

Because  of  Urillo’s  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  background  and  long  history 
negotiating  contracts  with  vendors 
serving  the  industr>^  he  said  he  knows 
w'hat  buttons  to  push  with  the  vendors 
to  give  his  consulting  clients  a  bar¬ 
gaining  advantage,  and  he  under¬ 
stands  the  differences  beriveen  the 
vendors  and  the  products  and  services 
they  sell  to  best  ad\ise  his  clients  on 
their  options. 

Urillo  negotiated  a  three-year  plate 
contract  for  us  here  at  The  Fayetteville 
Ohsei'ver  that  saved  us  about  a  quarter 
million  dollars  over  the  contract  term. 
We  w'ouldn’t  have  achieved  that  out¬ 
come  without  him. 

Aside  from  procurement  services, 
Urillo  also  offers  consulting  in  news¬ 
paper  and  print  operations,  pointing 
to  his  first-hand  experience  in  the 
industry  to  differentiate  himself.  “I’ve 
spent  my  whole  career  doing  this,”  he 
said. 

The  Austin  Co.  also  boasts  a  storied 
history  senang  the  industrj^,  but  vrith- 
in  a  specialty— engineering  and  archi¬ 
tecture— that  doesn’t  compete  directly 
with  the  consulting  services  prorided 
by  the  others.  The  firm,  which  dates  to 
1878,  has  been  designing  newspaper 
production  facilities  and  adapting 
existing  facilities  since  at  least  the 
1920s,  according  to  Curt  Miller,  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 

“I  can’t  think  of  any  chain  we 
haven’t  worked  for,”  Miller  said, 
rattling  off  a  list  of  pressrooms  and 
packaging  centers  the  company  has 
designed  for  Knight-Ridder,  Gannett, 
McClatchy,  News  Corp,  BH  Media 
and  others. 

A  key  to  building  up  a  clientele 
of  new'spaper  companies  is  a  deep 
understanding  of  their  needs.  “You 
need  to  know  the  unique  require¬ 
ments  of  newspapers,”  Millers  said, 
and  be  familiar  enough  wdth  opera¬ 
tions  to  “provide  a  fresh  set  of  eyes” 


when  working  or  reworking  the  way  a 
production  space  is  configured. 

In  recent  years.  The  Austin  Co.  has 
primarily  focused  on  production  facil¬ 
ity  consolidations.  Newspapers  are 
tiding  to  optimize  their  assets,  consoli¬ 
dating  wath  another  printer,  he  said. 
The  goal  is  to  merge  the  operations 
in  a  comfortable  manner  so  it  serves 
either  parties,  or  multiple  parties. 

Miller  said,  “We  don’t  do  as  much 
w^ork  in  the  industry  as  w^e  did.”  Wliere 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s,  and  up  to  the 
mid-aughts,  the  newspaper  industry 
accounted  for  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
company’s  revenue,  it’s  now  below  10 
percent,  but  “it  still  constitutes  a  good 
market  for  us,”  he  said. 

'fhat’s  a  shared  experience  for 
some  of  the  other  consultants  seiwing 
new'spapers.  “It’s  slow'er  now  because 
spending  is  tight,”  Rabagliati  said 
about  the  health  of  the  newspaper  seg¬ 
ment  of  her  consulting  business. 

However,  the  need  for  outside  ex¬ 
pertise  has  never  been  higher.  “News¬ 
papers  are  reacting  to  the  digital  age 
and  haven’t  done  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  their  audiences’  changing  habits 
and  needs.  Different  generations  are 
reading  things  differently,”  she  said, 
and  many  papers  “haven’t  asked  the 
customer  w'hat  they  want.” 

She  remains,  however,  a  strong 
believer  in  the  printed  product  upon 
which  so  much  of  her  livelihood 
depends.  The  newspaper  business,  Ra¬ 
bagliati  notes,  is  “the  only  industry  left 
that  produces  a  brand  new  product 
eveiyday.”  ■ 

W.  Eric  Schult  is  the  operations  direc¬ 
tor  at  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Obseiver. 
Contact  him.  on  Linkedln.com  or  at 
schulte  @fayobserver.  com. 
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Digital  Solutions 
Saddle  Stitching 
BookTechnologies 
Mailroom  Systems 
Web  Presses 


Today,  newspaper  markets  have  an  even  more  urgent  demand  for 
high  quality  and  increased  production  from  their  inserting  systems. 
Contact  your  Muller  Martini  representative  today,  and  find  out  why 
Flexiiner  is  receiving  high  accolades  from  mailroom  and  distribution 
centers  throughout  the  world. 

There's  a  reason  why  so  many  of  the  world's  major  newspapers  depend 
on  Muller  Martini  technology.  Because  when  you  deal  direct  with  Muller, 


you  know  you're  not  only  getting  an  authentic,  proven,  and  productive 
OEM  part,  but  the  support  of  the  world's  largest  and  finest 
factory-  certified  service  and  parts  team. 


MULLER  MARTINI 


mullermartiniusa.com  1.888. 2.  MULLER 


1  A  view  of  the  Newspaper 
Pavilion  on  the  tradeshow 
floor 

2  (From  left  to  right)  Swapan 
Chaudhur,  Derek  Milne,  Kern 
Kuipers,  Mariusz  Sosnowski 
and  Richard  Laframboise  of 
PuzzleFlow  Media  Technolo¬ 
gies 

3  Paul  Beegan  of  B&W  Press 

4  (From  left  to  right)  Cheryl 
Sutton,  Mike  Monter  and 
Rick  Shafranek  of  Prolmage 
America 

5  Ramon  MacFarlene  of  Prisco 
Digital  performs  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  tradeshow  floor. 

6  Andrew  Quinones  (left, 
production  manager)  and  Jay 
Endress  (general  manager) 
of  Saint  Bede  Abbey  Press  of 
Peru,  III.  visit  the  E&P  booth. 

7  Barbara  Reggio  (sales 
engineer)  and  Egon  Rassow 
(regional  sales  manager)  of 
Prime  UV 

8  Visiting  the  booth, 
Prolmage  America  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing 
Rick  Shafranek  checks  out  the 
latest  issue. 

9  Barry  Evans,  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing  for 
WRH  Marketing  Americas, 
Inc./ferag  Americas  Inc.,  stops 
by  the  E&P  booth. 

10  Attendees  gather  to  see  a 
Highcon  machine  in  action. 

11  (From  left  to  right)  Bill  Rei¬ 
ser  (manroland  web  systems 
consultant),  Russ  Newton 
(L.A.  Times  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations),  Ron  Sams 
(manroland  web  systems  vice 
president  of  sates)  and  Erich 
Wagner  (manroland  web  sys¬ 
tems  deputy  vice  president) 

12  Mike  Anderson  (left)  and 
Paul  Sopkin  of  Central  Ink 
Corp. 
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E&P  Publisher  of  the  Year 

Karen  Andreas 

Regional  Publisher,  North  of  Boston  Media  Group 


lUiing  her  work  day,  Karen  Andreas  doesn’t  stop  mo\ang. 
She  starts  around,  6:30  a,m.  She  checks  her  email,  does 
laundry  and  plans  her  family’s  schedule.  Sometimes,  she 
has  an  early  morning  meeting  or  event.  If  not,  she’s  in  the 
office  by  9  a.m.  There  are  phone  calls  to  make,  emails  to 
write  and  staff  to  meet. 

“There  are  lots  of  community  events  and  meetings  to  at¬ 
tend,  but  the  focus  must  be  on  our  readers  and  adveitisers,” 
ishesaid.^.  ^ 

'  Wlien  she  received  the  news  she  was  our  2014  Publisher 
of  the  Year,  the  48-ye&-rold  Andreas  said  she  was  “stunned 
iand  overwhelmed.”  But  this  award  is  just  one  highlight  in 
her  long  journalism  career. 

Andreas  graduated  in  1988  from  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  wth  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  English  and  journal¬ 
ism.  At  20,  she  landed  her  first  reporting  internship  at  the 
Daily  News  of  Newbmy'port,  Mass.,  and  dunng  her  senior 
year  of  college,  she  interned  at  the  Boston  Globe.  Over  the 
>ears,  she’s  held  numerous  titles  in  the  newsroom:  reporter, 
lifestyles  editor,  city  editor,  managing  editor  and  editor- 
in-chief.  In  2004,  she  was  named  executive  editor  and  wee 
])resident  of  news  \wth  the  Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
in  North  Andover,  Mass.  Three  years  later,  she  was  named 
publisher  of  The  Salem  Nexos  in  Beverly,  Mass.  She  spent 
five  years  in  that  position  before  being  promoted  in  March 
2013  to  regional  publisher  of  the  North  of  Boston  Media 
Group,  home  to  parent  company’s  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc.  chain  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
newspapers.  As  regional  publisher,  Andreas  leads  a  com¬ 
bined  staff  of  375  employees  in  seven  locations. 

In  addition,  Andreas  also  sits  on  the  board  of  directors 
with  the  New  England  Newspaper  and  Press  Association 
and  on  the  Massachusetts  Publishers  Association’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Some  publishers  might  have  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
move  to  a  bigger  city  or  paper,  but  Andreas  has  remained 
faithful  to  community  journalism.  “I  love  the  area  and 
my  co-workers,”  she  said.  “I  know  I’ve  been  blessed  with 
this  opportunity,  and  it’s  worked  out  really  well  that  I 
can  stay.” 


WORKING  AS  ONE  TEAM 

he  North  of  Boston  Media  Group  consists  of  four 
daily  newspapers  in  Massachusetts;  flagship  paper 
and  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  The  Eagle-Ti'i- 
bune;  Gloucester  Daily  News-,  Salem  News',  and  the 
News  of  Newbuiyport.  The  group  also  publishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  w^eeklies:  The  Andover  Townsman  and  The  Haverhill 
Gazette,  and  New  Hampshire’s  The  Demy  News,  Let’s  Go!, 
and  the  Carriage  Towxie  News. 

Pre\iously,  each  daily  paper  had  its  owm  publisher, 
but  after  an  executive  reorganization,  the  positions  w'ere 
eliminated  and  Andreas  was  named  sole  publisher  of  the 
entire  media  group.  She  knew  each  new'sroom  w'ould  have 
to  adjust  to  these  changes,  and  her  first  step  was  to  create 
a  sense  of  teamwork.  Wdien  she  asked  the  newsrooms  to 
work  together  as  one,  she  found  it  was  not  difficult  at  all. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  to  expect,”  Andreas  said  when  she 
became  regional  publisher.  “But  eveiyone  understood  that 
in  order  to  succeed  we  had  to  restructure.” 

North  of  Boston  Media  Group  general  manager  Jim 
Falzone  said,  “Our  group  of  new^spapers  did  not  do  a  great 
job  of  working  together  (but)  when  Karen  was  appointed 
regional  publisher,  w^e  quickly  started  maximizing  S5aiergies 
bertveen  the  properties  and  sharing  resources.” 

Now  instead  of  sending  four  different  reporters  to  cover  a 
stor}',  only  one  reporter  is  assigned.  The  photo  department 
w'as  also  reorganized,  making  it  possible  for  photographers 
to  cover  all  locations.  “I  know  it  sounds  crazy,”  Andreas 
said.  “Like  w'hy  didn’t  this  happen  sooner?  But  it  didn’t 
happen  naturally.” 

Eagle-Dibune  managing  editor  Tracey  Rauh  said  each 
newsroom  no  longer  had  to  act  like  competitors;  now' 
they  had  to  work  as  a  team.  She  also  saw'  a  more  cohesive 
w'orking  environment  at  each  paper  when  Andreas  took 
the  helm.  “She  has  the  uncanny  ability  to  get  right  to  the 
problem.  She  makes  sure  the  editorial  side  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  sides  are  open  w'ith  each  other  and  understand  each 
other’s  jobs.” 

“I’ve  seen  her  take  the  time  to  explain  a  complete  maga¬ 
zine  profit  and  loss  statement  to  a  salesperson  to  illustrate 
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a  point  about  rate  integrity,”  Falzone 
said.  “And  she’s  explained  the  concept 
of  a  news  budget  to  non-editorial 
people.  She  does  this  in  a  veiy  helpful 
and  nurturing  way  that  I’ve  just  never 
seen  other  publishers  do  before.” 

Salem.  News  editor  Dave  Olson 
ajipreciates  Andreas’  open  door  and 
\aews  her  not  only  as  his  boss,  but  as 
his  colleague.  “I  know  I  can  bounce 
ideas  off  her.  She’s  not  afraid  to  dis- 
agi’ee  and  show  you  a  different  way, 
but  at  the  same  time,  you  can  change 
her  mind  too.” 

Not  only  was  Andreas  in  charge  of 
several  newsrooms  in  transition,  but 
one  of  Andreas’  toughest  decisions  was 
converting  from  youth  carriers  to  100 
percent  adult  carriers  and  true  morn¬ 
ing  deliveiy  for  all  dailies. 

Andreas  said  a  lot  of  work  went  into 
the  project:  remapping  more  than 
250  routes,  hiring  new  carriers  and 
training  staff  on  new  deliveiy  proce¬ 
dures  and  handling  customer  sendee 
requests.  She  admits  the  first  30  days 
were  tough.  “I  took  many  calls  from 
readers,”  she  said.  “Readers  sajdng  the 
paper  wasn’t  being  put  where  it  usu¬ 


“I’ve  been  sa>dng  (tbink  like  a 
reader)  for  so  long  I  don’t  remember 
where  it  came  from,”  she  said.  But  she 
does  credit  something  created  by  one 
of  her  designers:  The  Reader  Box. 

The  Reader  Box,  Andreas  explained, 
breaks  out  the  important  facts  in  the 
storjf  (the  who,  what,  when  and  why). 
Essentially,  it’s  about  giving  the  read¬ 
ers  what  they  want,  from  school  lunch 
menus  to  hard-hitting  enterprise 
pieces. 

In  March,  Andreas  launched  North 
of  Boston  Business  magazine.  The 
quarterly  publication  features  business 
profiles,  advice  columns,  and  trend 
and  technolog)^  stories.  Andreas  also 
publishes  several  other  glossy  maga¬ 
zines:  TheAndovers  Magazine,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Ho77ie  and  Style,  The  Readings 
Magazine,  Cape  A7m  Magazine  and 
Newburyport  Magazine. 

She  also  published  three  coffee  table 
books  featuring  local  and  regional 
subjects.  Each  press  nm  is  contained 
to  1,200  to  1,500  copies.  A  recent  book 
focused  on  the  city  of  Newbuiyport 
has  already  sold  out,  and  when  a  sub¬ 
mission  call  for  North  Boston  veter¬ 
ans  went  out  for  another  book,  they 
received  more  than  1,000  stories. 

“It  was  such  a  successful  book,  we 
turned  the  book  launch  into  a  commu¬ 
nity  event  filled  with  vets  and  speak¬ 
ers,”  Andreas  said. 

Despite  these  new,  successful  print 
revenue  streams,  Andreas  is  dealing 
\rtth  a  declining  print  circulation  like 
other  newspaper  publishers.  This  year, 
she  made  the  decision  to  install  me¬ 
tered  websites.  According  to  Falzone, 
the  launch  at  the  four  dailies  led  to 
1,450  digital-only  subscribers  in  less 
than  five  months. 

“I  anticipated  much  more  push- 
back,”  Andreas  said.  “But  readers 
seemed  to  understand  that  quality 
journalism  meant  pajdng  our  folks.” 

Andreas  called  the  launch  “fast  and 
furious,”  a  big  project  that  was  guided 
by  corporate.  So  far,  she  said,  “The 


i  Andreas  moderates  the  North  Shore  100 
Breakfast  at  the  Danversport  Yacht  Club  in 
Danvers,  Mass.,  during  North  Shore  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Economic  and  Public  Policy  Breakfast 
Forum. 


ally  goes... I  took  each  call,  and  I  even 
dro\'e  out  and  met  some  of  them  and 
delivered  their  jDaper  myself.” 

But  she  credited  her  circulation 
department  for  their  work.  “For  ever)' 
call  I  got,”  she  said,  “they  got  10  more.” 

To  keep  the  team  spirit  up,  Andreas 
said  she  told  them,  “Remember  it  will 
pass.  We  just  have  to  stick  together.” 
And  if  her  team  still  needed  a  bit  more 
pep,  “Buy  them  food.  Cookies  really 
worked,”  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

In  her  new'  position,  Andreas  also 
oversaw' two  other  large  projects:  the 
fonnation  of  a  centralized  copy  desk  and 
the  creation  of  a  national  ad  design  hub 
based  out  of  the  North  Andover  office. 

In  addition  to  Massachusetts,  the  hub 
now'  produces  ads  for  newspapers  in 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  New' 
Hampshire  w'ith  plans  to  bring  in  new's- 
papers  fi’om  at  least  three  more  states 
w'ithin  the  next  yeai'. 


THINKING  LIKE  A  READER 

ndreas  always  has  the  reader 
in  mind,  w'hich  is  w'hy  she 
.  encourages  her  staff  to  think 
like  one. 
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numbers  look  good,  and  we  already  hit 
our  budget  goal.” 

In  addition,  Andreas  spearheaded 
eight  redesigned  websites,  mobile 
sites  and  apps  this  past  summer.  “We 
wanted  to  create  a  great  experience,” 
she  said.  “Again,  think  like  a  reader. 
Make  it  easy  to  navigate,  simplistic 
and  creative.” 

She  still  advocates  for  print,  but 
she  knows  readership  online  is  up 
and  wnW  continue  to  grow.  According 
to  Andreas,  total  page  \iews  for  the 
media  group  recently  hit  10.1  million, 
and  total  users  per  month  amount  to 
1.2  million. 

“Our  biggest  area  of  growth  has 
been  wdth  mobile.  Of  the  10.1  mil¬ 
lion  page  \dews,  some  70  percent  are 
coming  from  mobile  de\dces,”  she  said. 
“We  have  to  be  there  for  our  readers, 
how'ever  and  w^henever  they  w^ant.” 

Andreas  stresses  it’s  not  print  versus 
digital,  but  making  sure  readers  look 
at  both  places.  She  also  makes  sure  her 
sales  representatives  understand  the 
same  thing,  and  she’s  known  for  going 
out  on  sales  calls  with  her  reps. 

“She  makes  it  very  clear  that  w'e 
need  to  make  fiscally  responsible 
decisions  that  grow^  audience,”  Fal- 
zone  said.  “She  does  not  shy  away 
from  the  fact  that  her  background  is 
editorial  and  local  new^s  is  our  prod¬ 
uct.  That  piwddes  a  different  per¬ 
spective  and  focus  than  a  publisher 
wdth  a  background  in  finance,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  circulation.” 

IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

Outside  of  the  newsroom, 

Andreas  is  as  active  woth  the 
community  as  she  is  wth  her 
new'srooms.  “Relationships  are  veiy 
important,”  she  said.  “(Residents)  have 
to  trust  in  the  paper  and  in  me.” 

Andreas  lives  in  Danvers,  Mass, 
w'ith  her  husband,  Mike,  and  two 
sons,  Nick,  18,  and  Matt,  15.  “No 
matter  where  I  go,  people  want  to 
talk  about  the  paper,  and  I  love  that. 

It  means  they  care,  so  w'hen  they  call 
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>  Andreas  loves  to  watch  her  two  sons  hit  the 
field  on  Friday  nights.  On  her  left  Is  Nick,  a 
senior  quarterback,  and  Matt,  his  sophomore 
wide  receiver. 

and  complain  (There’s  no  barrier  there 
since  Andreas  picks  up  her  own  office 
phone),  it  show's  they  care  enough. 

If  they  stop  calling,  then  w'e’re  in 
trouble.” 

As  past  chairman  of  the  North 
Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of 
directors,  Andreas  led  monthly  board 
meetings  as  well  as  monthly  events  for 
the  entire  membership  of  about  1,600 
businesses.  She  moderated  those 
events,  which  featured  a  guest  speaker 
or  panel,  and  often  200  to  300  people 
would  attend. 

In  addition  to  the  chamber,  she  is 
currently  involved  with  the  Noilhern 
Essex  Community  College  foundation 
board.  Board  of  Overseers  for  Salem 
State  University,  Essex  National 
Heritage  board,  Merrimack  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Salem 
Partnership,  and  the  Lawrence  Part¬ 
nership.  Her  newest  job?  President  of 
the  football  team’s  booster  club. 

“I  have  trouble  sajang  no  some¬ 
times,”  Andreas  said  jokingly.  “I  know 
these  are  all  time  commitments,  hut 
you  have  to  set  priorities.  This  lets 
me  give  back  and  invest.  Publishers 
should  be  a  part  of  the  community  and 
be  the  face  of  their  paper.” 

PLAYING  THE  GAME 

s  a  big  college  football  fan 
(she  roots  for  the  Florida 
Gators),  Andreas  knows  she 


has  to  surround  herself  ^vith  talented 
people.  “That’s  the  key  to  success,”  she 
said.  When  she  heard  she  was  be¬ 
ing  named  Publisher  of  the  Year,  she 
thought,  “This  can’t  be  about  me.” 

“It’s  about  my  staff,  my  team,”  she 
said.  “It’s  about  them.” 

“So,  you’re  like  a  captain?”  I  asked. 

“More  like  a  coach,”  Andreas  said. 
“A  coach  isn’t  an^hing  without  talent, 
and  I’m  a  coach  with  a  lot  of  talent.” 

Andreas  said  she’s  been  fortunate 
enough  to  w'ork  with  “great  bosses” 
w'ho  have  helped  guide  her  along  the 
w'ay. 

“They  understand  I’m  a  mom  and  I 
have  children,”  she  said.  “They  know' 
family  comes  first,  but  I  will  get  the 
work  done.  I  do  the  same  with  my 
employees.  If  they’re  ha%ing  family  is¬ 
sues,  I  tell  them,  ‘Go  take  care  of  your 
family.’” 

Andreas  also  credits  her  “feisty” 
grandmother,  w'ho  told  her  she  could 
do  anything  if  she  believed  in  herself 
and  didn’t  quit.  Andreas,  w'ho  grew'  up 
in  a  large  Italian  family,  w'as  the  first 
person  in  her  family  to  go  to  college, 
and  the  first  to  move  aw'ay  and  start 
a  career.  She  advises  young  journal¬ 
ists,  particularly  female  journalists,  to 
find  mentors  and  to  ask  for  help  when 
needed. 

Looking  ahead,  Andreas  said  she 
w'ants  to  focus  on  growng  the  North 
of  Boston  Media  Group  brand  and 
continue  as  the  leading  source  of 
new's  in  the  region.  Andreas  admits 
she  operates  with  “healthy  skepti¬ 
cism,”  and  understands  there  are 
good  and  bad  days,  but  at  the  end, 
she’s  proud  of  the  products  they  put 
out  “We’ve  been  through  a  lot  of 
changes,  yet  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
positive  results.” 

“She  helped  us  get  beyond  the  dark 
part  of  the  recession,”  Rauh  said, 
w'hen  asked  about  Andreas’  strengths. 
“There’s  this  light  now,  and  not  all 
of  us  in  the  industry  experience  that 
light.  It  takes  a  ceitain  leader  to  show 
that  to  people.”  ■ 
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Congratulations, 


on  being  named 

Editor  dr  Publisher’s 

2014  Publisher  of  the  Year! 

1  he  I  rihunc  •  The  Salem  News 

Gloucester  Daily  Times  •  The  Daily  News  ol  Newhurypon 

Amlovei  lownsman  •  Haverliill  Clazeite 
Deny  News  •  (.Carriage  lowne  News 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
HOLDINGS,  INC. 

CNHl's  newsiutpers,  Web  sites  and  niche  publications 
serve  more  than  130  communities  in  22  states. 


Karen  Andreas,  Regional  Publisher 

CNHI,  North  of  Boston  Media  Group 


Illustration  byTont  O.  Champagne 


Alternative  and  niche  nev^ispapers 
have  been  hit  with  some  of  the 
same  challenges  as  their  main¬ 
stream  daily  relatives. 

• 

Here’s  how  some  are  surviving— 
and  thriving. 


By  Rich  Kane 

Mass  layoffs!  Plunging  ad  revenues!  Fluctuating  newsprint  costs!  Vanishing  subscrib¬ 
ers!  Earthquakes,  tornados,  fires,  floods  and  locusts! 

We  all  know  what’s  been  happening  with  newspapers,  yet  much  of  the  gloom  and 
doom  we’ve  heard  involves  the  goings-on  at  large  circulation  dailies.  So  we  wondered, 
what  about  the  gay  press,  or  alternative  weeklies,  or  ethnic  papers?  How  are  niche  news 
outlets  faring  amidst  the  tumult? 

E&P  chatted  with  a  few  of  those  editors  and  publishers  and  found  that  while  they  face 
the  same  challenges  as  their  colleagues,  they’ve  also  managed  to  stay  alive  and  healthy. 
Read  on,  and  find  out  how  they’re  doing  it. 


jHola!  Arkansas 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Maura  Lozano-Yancy  was  certainly  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

In  2000,  when  she  started  the  Little  Rock-based  weekly 
iHola!  Arkansas,  there  was  no  Spanish-language  media  in  the 
state.  The  Latino  population  was  86,000.  But  by  2010,  that 
number  ballooned  to  187,000.  Due  to  undocumented  immi¬ 
gration,  that  figure  is  estimated  to  be  much  higher. 

Today,  iHola!  Arkansas  is  a  15,0000-circulation  newspa-  Maura  Lozano-Yancy,  publisher  of  IHolal  Arkansas 


Weathering 

•  the 

•  • 

•  • 

Storm 
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per  wth  a  staff  of  14  that  has  never  had  layoffs, 
according  to  Lx)zano-Yancy.  It’s  distributed  in  50 
cities  and  has  robust  advertising  sales.  A  special 
Cinco  de  Mayo  issue  this  year  was  fat  \\ith  51  ads 
spread  out  across  three  sections,  a  benchmark  in  a 
year  that  Lozano-Yancy  said  is  on  track  to  be  her 
paper’s  most  profitable  yet. 

The  paper  is  a  bilingual  publication,  with  ar¬ 
ticles  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  which  Lozano- 
Yancy  considers  a  smart  business  choice. 

“If  I  had  a  Spanish-only  paper,  it  would  die, 
because  the  children  who  are  born  here  grow 
up  bilingual,  they  become  part  of  this  emerg¬ 
ing  market,”  she  said.  “I  thought  that  if  I  was 
going  to  be  a  part  of  it,  my  newspaper  had  to 
be  a  bridge  between  English  and  Spanish,  and 
advertisers  and  readers  have  recognized  that. 
Foui’teen  years  ago  when  we  started,  there  was 
nothing  anjwhere  in  two  languages.  Now  you  go 
to  Lowe’s  and  see  signs  in  English  and  Spanish.” 

Lozano-Yancy  said  that  one  of  the  keys  to 
iHola!  Arkansas’  suc.ce.?,s,  is  maintaining  an 
active  presence  in  the  community.  The  paper 
is  a  regular  at  multi-branded  events  like  health 
fairs  and  business  expos.  A  recent  career  fair 


“If  I  had  a 
Spanish-only 
paper,  it  wouid 
die,  because 
the  children 
who  are  born 
here  grow  up 
bilingual.” 


it  sponsored  attracted  60  Spanish-language 
exhibitors.  It  helms  a  well-attended  Dia  de  los 
Muertos  party  each  year  at  the  Arkansas  Zoo. 
It’s  distributed  in  schools  and  doctor’s  offices. 
And  it  cross-promotes  with  one  of  the  local  IT 
news  outlets. 

“We’re  not  just  a  newspaper,  we  build  these 
partnerships,  and  that’s  a  big  difference,” 
I..ozano-Yancy  said.  “Advertisers,  they  call  us  all 
the  time,  and  they  want  to  know  what  they  can 
do  to  reach  the  Hispanic  market.” 

Her  brand  \\ill  soon  reach  an  even  wader 
audience.  In  October,  it  w^as  announced  that 
Lozano-Yancy  will  take  over  two  Telemundo  af¬ 
filiates  in  Little  Rock  and  Fayette\ille,  part  of  her 
expansion  of  w^hat’s  evolved  into  the  Hola  Media 
Group. 

“It’s  really  about  innovation  and  not  stand¬ 
ing  still,  not  being  afraid  of  new'  things,”  she 
said.  “When  I  started  in  2000, 1  think  ours  was 
one  of  the  very  first  websites  in  Arkansas  that 
had  Spanish  on  it.  And  I  remember  w'hen  social 
media  started  coming  up.  1  w'ould  mention 
email  and  people  didn’t  know'  w'hat  I  w'as  talking 
about.” 


Windy  City  Times 

Chicago,  III. 


When  the  economy  tanked  in 
2008,  Windy  City  Times 
publisher  and  executive  editor 
Tracy  Bairn  had  to  make  some  major 
decisions  about  her  newspaper. 


So  she  got  rid  of  it. 

The  office,  that  is,  not  the  paper.  The  entire 
staff  of  this  29-year-old  biw'eekly  covering  Chi¬ 
cago’s  gay  community  now  works  remotely,  and 
Bairn  said  things  couldn’t  be  better. 

“Going  virtual  is  what’s  kept  us  alive,”  she  said. 
“We  cut  30  percent  of  our  costs  by  doing  that, 
and  in  six  years,  we’ve  never  missed  a  deadline 


Windy  City  Times 
publisher  Tracy  • 
Balm 


“Going  virtual 
is  what’s  kept 
us  alive.  We 
cut  30  percent 
of  our  costs 
by  doing  that, 
and  in  six 
years,  we’ve 
never  missed 
a  deadline  or 
had  a  glitch.” 


or  had  a  glitch.  It’s 
actually  made  us  more 
versatile  during  snow 
and  bad  weather.” 

Thanks  in  part  to  the 
recovering  economy, 
2014  is  shaping  up  to 
be  one  of  Windy  City 
Times’  most  success¬ 
ful  in  recent  years, 
Bairn  said.  Local  and 
national  advertising  is  robust,  and  the  June 
legalization  of  same-sex  marriage  in  Illinois  has 
also  been  beneficial  for  the  paper,  which  has 
produced  several  ad-packed  wedding  guides  and 
supplements. 

Print  circulation  is  10,400,  with  an  estimated 
20,000  hard-copy  readers.  Page  counts  average 
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32  per  issue,  and  range  from  a  low  of 
24  to  a  high  of  92  during  big  events 
like  the  annual  Chicago  gay  pride 
parade,  Baini  said. 

Some  of  IVmdt/  City  Times'  revenue 
streams  are  old  and  reliable,  like  a 
]:)opular  biweekly  bar  and  club  guide. 
Nightspots,  which  has  a  run  of  4,000 
copies.  The  paper  has  also  been  do¬ 
ing  event  production,  organizing  the 
Windy  City  Gay  Idol  amateur  singing 
competition  each  year,  which  Bairn  • 
said  is  profitable.  It  also  organized  a 
recent  job  fair  for  homeless  Chicago 
youth. 

“We  feel  that  being  good  citizens  is 
jiait  of  being  a  good  company,  and  our 
I’caders  and  advertisers  see  that  and 
want  to  be  associated  \rith  that,”  she 
said. 


Chris  B.  Bennett,  co¬ 
owner  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle 
Medium 


For  a  newspaper  wth  only  a  vir¬ 
tual  office,  you  can  bet  it  has  a  heavj' 
Internet  presence.  It  went  online 
in  k994.  Website  traffic  hits  about 
125,000  unique  risitors  each  month. 
The  paper’s  YouTube  channel  streams 
plenty  of  original  rideo  content.  Staff¬ 
ers  produce  engaging  podcasts,  and  its 
Twitter  and  Facebook  pages  (14,500 
followers,  12,200  likes)  are  updated 
throughout  the  day. 

‘“I'he  Internet  has  never  been 
something  we  feared,”  Bairn  said.  “But 
I’m  shocked  at  how  many  papers  are 
not  mobile-friendly  at  this  point.  They 
may  have  a  website,  but  you  can’t  read 
it  on  your  phone.  That  alone  will  help 
papers  sur\ive.  You  don’t  have  to  have 
an  app,  but  you  need  to  be  mobile- 
friendly.” 

Still,  Bairn  said  print  remains  the 
paper’s  bread  and  butter.  “Print  stands 
out.  Online  has  so  much  noise  that 
advertisers  don’t  get  the  response 
they  want.  Auto  and  pharmaceutical 
companies,  they  feel  that  print  is  the 
best  way  to  go.” 


The  Seattle 
Medium 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Nx 


For  Chris  B.  Bennett,  co-owner  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  Medium,  which 
has  covered  the  region’s  African- American 
community  since  1970,  maintaining  a  successful 
newspaper  has  meant  sticking  with  the  basics: 
Getting  out  and  talking  to  readers,  and  being  a 
trustworthy  news  source. 

“We  have  a  good  network  in  place  where  people  are 
bringing  us  a  lot  of  information,  and  we  stay  on  top  of 
that,”  Bennett  said.  “We’ve  built  a  reputation  over  the 
years.  People  Avill  call  us  before  they  call  911  for  a  multi- 
tude  of  things.  It’s  a  big  responsibility.” _ 
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BetterBNC®  with  exclusive  Contestant  Manager™ 
feature,  gives  publishers  and  editors  full  control 
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editorial,  photography  and  design  contest  entries. 
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The  weekly  has  seen  heartier  days  in  terms 
of  employees— in  the  typesetting  era,  it  once 
had  a  full-time  staff  of  50;  now  it  numbers 
15.  Yet  it’s  still  widely  read,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  13,500,  said  Bennett,  and  its  sensed  as 
the  seed  of  the  Seattle  Medium  Newspaper 
Group,  which  has  expanded  over  the  years  to 
several  other  publications  and  radio  stations 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

“We’ve  really  focused  on  doing  cre¬ 
ative  things  locally,”  Bennett  said.  “We’ve 
gotten  into  some  niche  areas  that  have 
helped  us  build  our  brand  with  younger 
demographics.  We  transitioned  out  of 
the  sports  coverage  we  were  doing,  like 
high  schools,  and  concentrated  instead 
on  Little  League  and  youth  sports.  That’s 
gotten  a  new  generation  interested  in  our 
publications.” 

Profile  pieces  of  community  members  doing 
noteworthy  things  have  always  been  a  staple 
of  any  newspaper’s  feature  well,  but  Bennett 
said  he’s  trying  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
these  and  create  space  for  them  if  there  isn’t 
any  for  a  particular  issue.  That  may  seem  like 
a  relatively  minor  detail  for  some  large-cir¬ 
culation  publishers,  but  it’s  one  Bennett  said 
shouldn’t  be  forgotten. 

“The  brands  of  those  daily  papers  were  built 
on  being  a  community  publication  first,  and 
those  publications  are  what  people  can  touch 
and  see.  That’s  part  of  what  makes  readers  feel 
that  newspapers  really  get  their  community.” 

Bennett  said  the  Medium  has  seen  increas¬ 
es  in  circulation  and  distribution.  Ad  revenue 
is  healthy.  The  paper’s  website  underwent  a 
much-needed  redesign  last  year  and  is  now 
updated  daily. 

“The  dailies  have  all  their  demograph¬ 
ics  moving  over  to  digital,  but  that’s  not 
the  same  issue  we  have.  We  still  have  many 
print  readers.  But  the  site  redesign  has  been 
significant  as  far  as  helping  us  move  for¬ 
ward.  Now  it’s  nice,  clean,  and  user-friend¬ 
ly.  That’s  important  for  any  newspaper,  but 
particularly  for  weeklies.” 


Paul  Noah,  owner  of 
Dayton  City  Paper, 
with  Baloo 


“We’ve  built 
a  reputation 
over  the  years. 
People  will 
call  us  before 
they  call  911 
for  a  multitude 
of  things. 

It’s  a  big 
responsibility.’’ 


Dayton  City  Paper 

Dayton,  Ohio 

It  was  just  a  few  years  ago  that  Day- 
ton  City  Paper,  the  city’s  alternative 
weekly  paper,  was  failing. 

Then  in  2012,  it  was  purchased  by  Paul  Noah, 
a  local  club  promoter,  who  initiated  a  top-to-hot- 
tom  overhaul.  He  hired  a  new  staff  and  started 
handing  his  business  card  out  around  town,  do¬ 
ing  his  own  market  research  by  asking  people  on 
the  street  what  they  thought  of  City  Paper. 

“They  said  they  missed  a  syndicated  astrolog}^ 
column.  Free  Will  Astrolog>^  I  couldn’t  get  that 
hack  because  the  daily  had  it,  but  I  found  anoth¬ 
er  astrology  column.  Sign  Language.  I  brought 
in  Life  In  Hell  and  News  of  the  Weird.  I  brought 
back  Amy  Alkon’s  Advice  Goddess  column.” 

Give  the  people  what  they  want,  and  they’ll 
respond?  Apparently  so.  Wlien  Noah  took 
over,  the  paper’s  circulation  was  11,000.  Now 
it’s  19,000.  Advertising  revenue  has  more  than 
doubled,  he  said. 

Editorial  rules  were  also  handed  down  by 
Noah,  which  meant  a  more  hyperlocal  focus.  No 
more  giving  coverage  to  events  in  nearby  cities 
like  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  No  more  \witing 
about  IW  or  video  games— instead,  make  sure 
City  Paper  readers  are  given  reasons  to  go  out 
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and  spend  money  at  local  businesses.  Increase  coverage  of 
the  city’s  music  scene.  Make  the  cover  images  compelling. 

“I  have  a  20-foot  rule  regarding  our  covers,”  said  Noah. 
“If  you’re  20  feet  away  from  one  of  our  street  boxes  and 
don’t  have  a  reason  to  walk  over  and  get  the  paper,  then  it 
doesn’t  need  to  be  on  the  cover.  I’ve  killed  cover  stories  that 


(At  left)  Shan¬ 
non  Shaw  Duty, 
editor  of  Osage 
News 

Candace  Be- 
gody,  editor  of 
Navajo  Times 


Muscogee  Nation  News 


Okmulgee,  Okla. 


Osage  News 

Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Navajo  Times 

Window  Rock,  Ariz. 


Many  newspapers  that  primarily  cover 
Native-American  communities  are 
partly  funded  by  their  governing  tribes, 
so  they’re  not  as  dependent  on  ad  sales,  making 
them  more  economically  stable  than  most  big- 
city  dailies. 

Because  of  this,  Muscogee  Nation  News  editor  Sterling 
Cosper  said  the  staff  of  his  9,000-circulation  Okmulgee, 
Okla.  paper  has  expanded  from  three  to  six  since  he  started 
in  2012.  But  that  benefit  is  sometimes  offset  by  a  percep¬ 
tion  that  many  journalists  would  see  as  a  severe  conflict-of- 
interest  issue. 

“We  go  back  and  forth  wth  the  tribal  government  from 
time  to  time,  but  we  assure  our  readers  that  we  stick  to 
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the  facts,  and  that  we’re  committed 
to  tiy  to  get  answers,”  Gosper  said. 

“WHienever  we  cover  issues,  were  al¬ 
ways  worried  about  an  assumed  bias. 
Sometimes  we  wonder  if  the  name  of 
our  paper  means  that  our  phone  calls 
don’t  get  returned.  It  can  be  difficult 
conwncing  people  that  we  report  from 
all  sides  and  perspectives.” 

Shannon  Shaw  Duty,  editor  of  the 
monthly  Osage  News  in  Pawhuska, 
Okla.,  said  the  tribal  government  pays 
for  the  paper’s  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  a  2008  fi'ee  press  act  protects 
the  paper  from  interference. 

“We  have  a  shield  law,  and  our 
tribal  court  has  defined  the  Osage 
News  as  an  independent  business 
entity  of  the  Osage  Nation,”  Duty  said. 
“I  believe  our  readers  appreciate  and 
trust  the  Osage  Neios.  I  have  found  out 
that  if  you  can  produce  news  and  in¬ 
formation,  including  photos  and  social 
media  sharing  your  readers  can’t  find 
anj^vhere  else,  your  readership  nill 
increase.” 

Candace  Begody  edits  the  Navajo 
Times  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  which 
receives  zero  funding  ft'om  the  tribal 
government  and  is  entirely  ad-sup¬ 
ported.  The  weekly  covers  the  27,000 
square  mile  Navajo  Nation  and 


“We  under¬ 
stand  the 
power  that  the 
newspaper 
has,  and  we 
don't  take  it 
lightly.” 


employs  a  staff  that  includes  six  full-time  reporters,  two 
photographers,  and  correspondents  based  in  New  Mexico, 

Phoenk,  and  the  East  Coast. 

“We  don’t  have  reliable  Internet,  so  a  lot  of  our  time  and 
effort  go  into  the  print  edition,”  Begody  said.  “I  believe 
about  24,000  people  go  out  and  buy  it  every  Thursday,  so 
I’m  prettj^  confident  when  I  say  we’re  doing  verj'  well.  We’ve 
actually  been  hiring,  we  have  two  reporter  openings  right 
now.” 

A  year  ago,  the  Times  put  up  a  pajwall  on  its  website, 
which  Begody  said  has  had  some  success. 

“We  used  to  offer  a  lot  of  stories  for  free,  but  the 
paj^vall  has  slowly  increased  our  online  readership.  I 
think  it’s  made  people  see  the  value  in  what  we  do,”  she 
said.  “We  know  how  much  we  have  to  work  to  get  these 
stories,  so  we  feel  we  should  charge  for  it.  Certain  things 
are  still  free,  and  we’re  not  going  to  make  people  pay  for 
breaking  news  online,  but  we  want  to  encourage  people 
to  buy  the  paper.” 

A  five-person  ad  department  is  staying  busy  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  year.  Work  has  started  on  a  website  redesign,  and 
Begody  said  she’s  trjdng  to  make  the  front  page  layouts 
more  compelling. 

She’s  particularly  proud  of  a  recently-completed  twn-year 
project,  a  series  which  profiled  all  110  tribal  government 
chapters,  an  up-close-and-personal  look  at  what’s  going  on 
in  each  community,  its  historj^  and  its  people. 

“Our  reporter,  she  just  talks  to  the  community  members, 
and  she  VTites  about  how  the  issues  of  each  chapter  affect 
the  whole  Nava-jo  nation,”  Begody  said.  “That’s  become  a 
favorite  for  a  lot  of  people.  We  understand  the  power  that 
the  newspaper  has,  and  we  don’t  take  it  lightly.”  ■ 
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udience  engagement  is  a  term  frequently 
bantered  about  in  publishing-industry 
circles-so  much  so  that  perhaps  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  bit  diluted.  Its  definition  comprises 
short-term  measurements,  like  grabbing 
new  eyeball  attention  with  a  website 
or  keeping  visitors  on  that  site  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  during  a  single 
visit.  It  can  reflect  long-span  goals, 
such  as  how  to  convert  casual  readers 
to  life-long  fans  of  the  nevys  brand. 


Audience  engagement  has  always  been  a  goal  for  publishers,  even  during 
the  print-centric  centuries;  however,  the  introduction  of  digital  media  and  the 
ability  to  learn  from  behavioral  data  has  been  profound.  Data  presents  news  op¬ 
portunities  and  new  challenges. 

At  The  Morris  Publishing  Group  (MPG),  corporate  vice  president  of  con¬ 
sumer  revenue  Jeffrey  L.  Hartley  noted  how  quickly  the  publishing  landscape 
changed  with  the  advent  of  data— the  measurement  of  performance  and  behav¬ 
iors.  “Newspapers,  including  ours,  are  wrapping  our  arms  around  all  of  the  data 
that’s  available,  and  learning  how  that  data  can  help  us  make  better  decisions.” 

With  several  key  reports,  MPG  is  able  to  mon¬ 
itor  some  key  behaviors  and  metrics  regarding 
digital  subscriptions,  including  the  unique  stop 
rate  and  the  paid  stop  conversion  rate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hartley,  who  wrote  on  the  topic  in  an 
article  titled,  “Engagement:  It’s  Everj'one’s  Busi¬ 
ness.”  And  he  means  that:  audience  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  seen  from  every  perspective  in 
the  publishing  organization. 

Wliile  departments  and  disciplines  may  have 
once  been  more  fragmented,  operating  as  is¬ 
lands  of  information  at  times,  today,  there’s  the 
need  for  a  much  more  integrated  organizational 
structure  and  greater  cooperation. 

“In  the  past,  as  a  circulation  director,  my 
responsibility  was  to  take  the  product,  market 
it,  sell  it,  to  grow  the  customer  base  and  to  grow 
revenue.  That  was  my  main  mission,”  Hartley 
said.  “That  has  totally  changed.  Now,  everyone  is 
a  stakeholder  in  audience  development.” 

In  the  raw,  audience-engagement  data  may 
not  present  an  instantly  compelling  offering. 

First,  publishers  have  to  know  what  data  is  available,  what  can  be  measured,  and 
design  the  systems  and  methodology  for  capturing  that  data.  Once  it’s  collected,  it 
then  needs  to  be  parsed,  compared,  analyzed  and  reported  on.  Then,  someone  has 


Jeff  Hartley,  The 
Morris  Publishing 
Group  corporate 
vice  president  of 
consumer  revenue 


to  ^^Tite  the  stoiy'^  about  what  the  data 
reveals  with  a  mai’keting  tone.  And, 
finally,  that  value  proposition  has  to  be 
evangelized  and  sold. 

The  data  publishers  sought  early 
on  may  have  provided  some  general 
insight  into  how  digital  content  was 
performing  and  how  readers  inter¬ 
acted  with  it.  Today,  there’s  so  mueh 
more  data  (beyond  page  riews)  at 
publishers’  disposal— richer  data,  too. 
Caroline  O’Donovan,  staff  wTiter  at 
the  Nieman  Journalism  I^b,  wrote 
in  a  column  how  social-share  giant 
Upworthy  was  now  measuring  “atten¬ 
tion  minutes;”  how  YouTube  is  keenly 
concerned  \rith  “time  watched,”  and 
analytics  software  developer  Chartbeat 
suggests  looking  closely  at  “average 
engaged  time.” 

“Data  is  certainly  the  buzz,  no 
doubt  about  it,”  said  Honolulu  Star- 
Advertiser  vice  president  of  circulation 
Darid  Williams.  “I  don’t  think  we’ve 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  have  so 
much  data— so  quickly  and  so  directly. 
I  think  we’re  still  trying  to  come  to 
terms  with  it.” 

DIGITAL  ROADBLOCKS: 

WHY  DESIGN  AND 
NAVIGATION  NATTER 

DIGITAL  MEDIA  has  al¬ 
lowed  for  more  of  a  dialog 
between  publishers  and 
readers.  The  importance 
of  that,  from  an  audience- 
development  perspective, 
is  noteworthy. 

To  truly  engage  audi¬ 
ences  in  digital  spaces, 
publishers  need  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  that’s  conducive  to  conversation, 
Williams  suggested.  “You  have  to 
make  it  efficient  for  them  to  respond 
to  content,  to  comment  on  stories,  to 
send  in  photos,  to  help  with  report¬ 
ing  on  stories,  and  to  take  videos  and 
share  them  wth  us.  Digital  media  has 
taken  it  to  a  whole  new  level  of  how 
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^  The  Honolulu  PULSE  Awards  provides  a  fun  forum  for  the  staff  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser,  advertisers,  community  leaders,  and 
readers.  Seen  in  middle  are  Jamie  lha,  account  executive,  sales,  Star-Advertiser,  Matt  Stula,  a  PULSE  Award  winner  from  Teddy’s  Bigger 
Burgers;  Cici  Lau,  account  executive,  sales,  Star-Advertiser,  and  Richard  Stula,  another  award-winner  from  Teddy’s  Bigger  Burgers.  At 
left,  Michael  Berube,  an  event  sponsor  from  Young’s  Market  Co.,  and  Jeffrey  Helsen,  a  PULSE  Award  recipient  from  Hula’s  Bar,  are  seen 
with  Laura  Grace  D’Angeli,  the  newspaper’s  Honolulu  PULSE  marketing  coordinator. 


our  audiences  interact  with  us.” 

Williams  added  that  the  new'spaper’s  mobile  app  has  been 
jiaiticulaiiy  jiopular;  its  audience  is  gi'owing  exponentially,  he 
rejioitcd.  The  mobile  app  not  only  appeals  to  a  younger  reader 
ju’ofile,  but  to  anyone  who  w'ants  to  be  “in  the  know'.”  The  app 
has  been  oj^timized  for  a  mobile  experience,  and  includes  live 
w'eather  and  traffic  updates,  breaking  new's,  photo  galleries, 
a  QK  scanner,  and  a  wildly  popular  poll  question  called  “Tlie 
BigQ,” 

Williams  said  it’s  rewarding  to  see  people  checking  out 
the  app,  and  recalled  a  recent  \isit  to  a  local  restaurant 
when  the  sushi  chef  noticed  he  was  wearing  a  shirt  with  the 
new'spaper’s  logo:  “He  said,  ‘I  love  your  mobile  site.  AVlien 
I  have  a  break,  I  check  it  out.’  And  that’s  exactly  what  he 
did.  ^^^^cn  he  had  a  break,  he  whipped  out  his  phone  and 
started  thumbing  through  the  new's.” 

Done  right— with  real-time  updates,  practical  tools, 
great  graphics,  a  simple  interface  and  an  inexpensive 
price  point— mobile  apps  can  become  quite  popular  brand 
extensions,  even  be>'ond  the  new'spaper’s  geographic  and 
targeted  circulation  reach. 

“Foitunately,  the  cavahy  has  arrived  in  the  form  of  mo¬ 
bile  devices. ...  The  effect  has  already  been  extraordinaiy, 
w'ith  many  publishers  showing  far  bigger  levels  of  reach 
and  intensity  than  on  (the  desktop)  or  print,”  said  Jim 
Chisholm,  a  UK-based  new's  consultant. 

“Navigation  has  ahvaj's  been  the  big  barrier  to  engage¬ 
ment- digitally  and  experientially.  The  challenge  is  to 
replicate  the  serendipitous  pleasure  derived  from  a  product 
that  is  basically  a  formatted  set  of  surprises  from  w'hich  the 
brain  subconsciously  narfgates  a  page  before  selecting  and 
prioritizing.  (If  the)  screen  is  limiting,  you  have  to  usually 
dig  to  find  comments,  leaders  or  op-eds,  rather  than  just 
come  upon  them.  One  solution— w'hich  I  now'  realize  has 
been  obvious  for  years— is  to  have  an  infinitely  long  home 


page,  basically  all  of  the  content  or  at  least  the  headlines  in 
one  experiential  track.  In  fact,”  Chisholm  added,  “many  of 
the  most  engaged  new's  media  already  do  this.  But  this  is 
only  half  the  solution;  there  is  still  the  challenge  of  pro\'id- 
ing  the  mind  w'ith  an  instinctive  w'ay  to  narfgate  into  the 
depths  that  exist  on  all  new's  sites.” 

Digital  publishing— to  the  Web  or  to  mobile  derfees— 
isn’t  exactly  a  mature  space  already.  There’s  a  lot  of  trial 
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and  error  with  regard  to  how  best  to  present 
information,  and  newspapers  have  made  some 
mistakes  with  eluttered  design,  poor  attention 
paid  to  navigation,  annoying  ad  presentations, 
and  sites  and  apps  that  simply  haven’t  been 
well-designed  with  the  nuances  of  platform  in 
mind. 

“We  need  to  make  sure  that  the  user  ex¬ 
perience  and  perspective  is  really  enjoyable,” 
Hartley  said.  “And  when  I  say  user  experience, 
I’m  referring  to  site  optimization,  too.  How  long 
are  pages  taking  to  load?.. .You  have  to  be  able  to 

_ _ _  move  from  page-to-page  veiy  quickly,  or— based 

on  what  accepted  data  tells  us— we’re  going  to 
bounce  out  a  lot  of  people.  Tliat’s  an  important 
technology  issue  that  enhances  the  reader’s 
experience  %rith  our  content.  For  example,  a 
print  subscriber  expects  great  content  and  great  sendee,  and  if  we  don’t  get  the 
user  experience  right— like  delivery  of  their  newspaper  to  the  requested  deliver}' 
point— we  risk  losing  a  customer.  The  point  I’m  making  is  the  user  experience 
has  to  be  great  regardless  of  platform.” 


SOCIAL  MEDIA:  NECESSARY  EVIL  OR 
DEEP  WELL  OF  OPPORTUNITY? 

LIKE  WITH  THE  newly  accessible  glut  of  data  available,  there’s 
no  shoitage  of  publishers  that  don’t  quite  yet  know  what  to  do  with 
social-media  properties.  They  know  they  need  to  maintain  those 
presences  and  they’re  studiously  testing  what  kinds  of  content  work 
best  there.  But  the  missing  links  in  the  social-media  sphere  are  how 
to  convert  that  audience  to  paying  customers  and  how  to  calculate 
social-media  ROI. 

“We’re  making  progress  in  testing  social-media-based  subscrip¬ 
tion  offers  as  part  of  the  overall  social  strategy  for  our  publications,”  Hartley 
said.  “We’ve  varied  the  design  and  pricing,  and  continue  to  refine  the  process  to 
maximize  our  opportunities  for  aequisition  within  this  channel.” 

Social  media  may  often  seem  like  a  necessary  evil,  just  more  channels  added 
to  the  output  of  information.  There’s  also  the  pesky  truth  that  it’s  difficult  to 
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work  out  the  ROI  of  social  media, 
though  there  are  costs  to  staff  it,  the 
cost  of  technolog}'  to  feed  it. 

Still,  social  media  as  a  platform  of¬ 
fers  some  compelling  benefits,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  access  to  new  audi¬ 
ences. 

“We’re  prett}'  fortunate  in  that 
people  from  all  over  the  world  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Hawaii.  They  like  to  travel 
to  Hawaii  and  read  about  it.  And  the 
locals  do,  as  well,”  Williams  said.  “We 
have  320,000  likes  on  our  Facebook 
page.  We  were  just  in  a  meeting 
today  talking  about  that  audience,  of 
which  we  were  able  to  identify  30,000 
who  were  subscribers.  We  think  it’s 
definitely  something  that  we  should 
leverage  a  little  bit  more.” 

DIVERSIFICATION: 
REKINDLING 
RELATIONSHIPS 

ACCORDING  TO  a 
HubSpot.com  article 
written  by  Jessica  Puente, 
audience  development 
manager  at  the  Riverside 
Prcfis-Entei'jmse, 
there  are  three  ways  to  attract  read¬ 
ers  to  news  sites:  contests,  polls  and 
partnerships. 

Partnerships  might  manifest  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  Content 
could  be  shared;  co-marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  could  be  ^vin-^vins.  Publishers 
would  still  sen'e  advertisers  in  the 
ways  in  which  they  always  have,  but 
those  relationships,  too,  could  be 
elevated  to  something  far  more  col¬ 
laborative  in  nature,  like  producing 
native  advertising  campaigns  or  live, 
in-person  events  that  bring  together 
publisher,  reader,  and  advertiser. 

Wliile  native  advertising  remains  a 
controversial  dilemma  because  lines 
long-ago  drawn  beriveen  publishing 
“church”  and  “state”  are  being  erased, 
the  same  idea  applied  to  production 
of  a  live  event  perhaps  isn’t  quite  so 
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distasteful. 

Hosting  or  sponsoring  live 
events  may  engage  new  audiences, 
f'rom  a  marketing  perspective,  it’s 
always  smart  to  remind  people  of 
the  brand  as  often  as  possible,  to 
be  present  and  impoitant  to  their 
lives.  Events  allow  publishers  to  do 
more  than  merely  sen^e  the  com¬ 
munity  with  information,  but  to  he 
a  member  of  it  in  a  more  personal 
way. 

Plus,  publishers  are  perfectly  positioned  to  be  match¬ 
makers  of  soils,  creating  a  convergence  of  readers,  poten¬ 
tial  readers,  advertisers  and  potential  advertisers. 

'fo  do  events  right,  they  have  to  be  relevant  and  smart, 
ftm  and  informative— and  reflect  well  on  the  newspaper’s 
and  sponsors’  brands. 

'Phe  Honohdu  Star-Advertiser  has  some  experience  -with 
events— fun,  lifestyle  events  like  couponing  seminars  and 
a  readers’  poll  awards  ceremony  (The  Honolulu  PULSE 
Awards),  which  attracted  500  attendees  in  September. 

Hosting  or  sponsoring  events  isn’t  as  much  a  new  idea  as 
it  is  a  revisited  idea,  “A  lot  of  this  stuff  isn’t  new,  but  some 


of  it  was  abandoned  as  we  had  to 
make  some  quick  changes  in  our 
industry',”  Williams  said.  “Now  that 
we’re  starting  to  settle  down  with¬ 
out  have  to  make  knee-jerk  deci¬ 
sions,  we  can  start  to  pursue  these 
ideas  again.” 

“The  bottom  line  is  this:  As  we 
continue  to  diversify  and  look  for 
other  revenue  sources,  many  news¬ 
paper  companies  are  seeing  events 
as  a  big  player,”  Hartley  said.  “Events  can  be  revenue  gen¬ 
erators  and  audience-engagement  opportunities,  as  well.” 

And  don’t  count  print  out  just  yet,  he  added.  Print 
subscribers  are  obviously  a  very  important  part  of  our 
audience. 

“At  MPG,  we’ve  created  new  products  and  enhanced  cur¬ 
rent  ones  for  both  our  paid  and  non-paid  print  audiences, 
to  continue  to  build  engagement  and  offer  our  advertis¬ 
ers  valuable  solutions  to  grow  their  business  at  the  same 
time,”  Hartley  said.  “Digital  audiences  are  tremendously 
important  and  are  a  large  part  of  every  newspaper’s  focus, 
but  we  need  to  keep  that  same  focus,  gro\ring  audience  and 
engagement,  regardless  of  the  platform.”  ■ 


“Digital  audiences  are  \.  ^ 
tremendously  important 
and  are  a  large  part 
of  every  newspaper’s 
I  p  focus,  but  we  need  to 
^  /  keep  that  same  focus, 

growing  audience  and 
engagement,  reqardless 
of  the  platform.’’ 
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Trademark  Bullies 

Owners  have  the  right  to 
police  their  trademark 

By  Eileen  McDermott 


For  media  professionals, 

the  topic  of  trademarks  some¬ 
times  comes  up  in  a  negative 
context,  most  recently  in  the 
form  of  a  phenomenon  called  “trade¬ 
mark  bull>dng.”  In  this  scenaiio,  a  large 
coiporation  is  usually  said  to  be  abusing 
its  power  by  unreasonably  enforcing 
its  trademark  rights  against  a  smaller 
business  or  individual.  Notices  from 
the  larger  company  requesting  that  the 
smaller  company  cease  use  of  the  mark 
(know!  as  cease  and  desist  letters)  are 
often  published  online  and  criticized. 
Questions  such  as,  “Doesn’t  this  coipo¬ 
ration  have  enough  money  already?” 
and  “How  can  someone  own  a  word?” 
abound.  But  what  is  often  lost  in  all  the 
understandably  passionate  debate  is  the 
truth  about  what  trademarks  really  are 
and  how  they  work. 

Trademarks  represent  the  goodwill 
and  reputation  of  a  company.  A  trade¬ 
mark  is  not  merely  a  physical  attribute 
that  helps  consumers  to  distinguish  a 
particular  brand,  but  also  an  indicator 
to  consumers  that  they  can  trust  the 
brand  in  question  based  on  their  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  brand’s  market  reputa¬ 
tion.  Such  reputation  requires  years 
of  investment  in  proriding  quality 
goods  and  seirices  and  continuous  use 
of  a  mark  in  commerce.  Trademarks, 
along  \rith  other  tjpes  of  intellectual 
pi’0]ierty  (IP)  such  as  patents  and 
copjTights,  also  contribute  greatly  to 
a  countiy’s  economy.  In  a  2012  study, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
I’ound  that  IP-intensive  industries 


support  at  least  40  million  jobs  and 
contribute  more  than  $5  trillion  dol¬ 
lars  to,  or  34.8  percent  of,  U.S.  gross 
domestic  product  (GDP). 

In  order  to  maintain  rights  in  a 
registered  U.S.  trademark— and  by 
extension,  the  reputation  the  brand 
acquired— owmers  have  a  duty  to 
police  the  mark  against  improper 
third-paity'  use.  If  many  third  par¬ 
ties  are  using  the  same  or  a  similar 
trademark  in  commerce  in  connection 
with  goods  and/or  sendees  similar  to 
the  trademark  owner’s  after  the  trade¬ 
mark  owTier  has  already  begun  use, 
and  the  owmer  does  little  or  nothing  to 
police  its  trademark,  the  trademark  is 
likely  to  lose  some  or  all  of  its  value  as 
a  source  identifier  in  the  marketplace. 
As  a  result,  the  trademark  will  become 
w'eaker,  and  in  some  cases  it  ma}^ 
lose  its  distinctiveness  entirely.  This 
means  that  consumers  will  have  trou¬ 
ble  reljdng  on  the  trademark  and  may 
be  confused  into  purchasing  products 
or  sendees  other  than  w^hat  they  have 
come  to  expect. 

To  help  avoid  such  adveise  conse¬ 
quences,  the  trademaik  owmer  may 
police  its  mark  by  enforcing  its  trade- 
mai’k  rights  through  various  legal  means, 
such  as  (a)  sending  demand  letteis,  (b) 
proceeding  with  opposition  and  cancel¬ 
lation  proceedings  wdth  administrative 
entities,  (c)  proceeding  wdth  litigation 
in  the  courts,  and/or  (d)  entering  into 
licensing  and/or  other  agi'eements  \rith 
third  paities,  as  maybe  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances.  Wliile  some 


courts  have  detemiined  that  trademai  k 
owners  need  not  necessarily  prosecute 
eveiy  infidnging  third-paity'  use  of  the 
mai’k,  such  thiid-paity'  uses  can  still  af¬ 
fect  the  distinctiveness  of  the  mai’k  in  the 
minds  of  tlie  public.  'Ibe  optimal  jxilicing 
and  enforcement  eftbits  for  paificular 
mai'ks  may  vaiy'  wdth  the  particular  cir- 
cumstancas  involved,  such  as  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  mai’k,  the  nature 
of  the  trademark  owner  and  the  size  of  its 
legal  budget,  and  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  potential  tliird-paity'  frademark 
infidngements. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  rule 
applies  to  all  trademark  owners— from 
indiriduals  and  small  businesses  to 
the  largest  multinational  corporations. 
Thus,  w'hile  it  is  true  that  the  method 
chosen  to  police  a  mark  should  be 
carefully  evaluated  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  improper  use  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  circumstances,  there  is  much 
more  to  “trademark  bulljdng”  than  is 
usually  reported.  ■ 

Eileen  McDerm  ott  is  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  neivs  and  policy  at  the 
Intemational  Trademark  Assoeia- 
tion  (INTA)  in  Nezv  York  City.  INTA 
is  a.  global  association  of  trademark 
oxtmers  and  professionals  dedicated 
to  supporting  trademarks  and  re¬ 
lated  intellectual  property  in  order 
to  protect  consumers  and.  to  promote 
fair  and  effective  commerce.  For 
more  iriformation,  visit  inta.org. 
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Terr>'  Horne  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Statesman 
Journal  of  Salem,  Ore.  He  has  also 
been  named  regional  chairman  for 
Gannett’s  publications  in  the  area, 
which  includes  Montana,  Utah  and 
Northern  California.  Horne  was 
prcNiously  CEO  and  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Register  from  2007  to 
2011.  He  succeeds  Steve  Silberman, 
who  accepted  a  strategic  planning  and 
initiatives  position  wth  Gannett. 

Steve  Fisher  has 
been  named  pub- 
of  Dubuque, 
Iowa-based  TH 
Media,  replac- 
ing  Jim  Normandin, 
who  has  returned  to 
his  native  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  become  publisher  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Fisher  started  in  2001  as 
the  Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald's  retail 
advertising  manager,  and  has  held 
several  roles  at  TH  Media  from  June 
2001  to  April  200.9,  including  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Dallas  Morning  News  editor  Bob 
Mong  has  announced  that  he  will 
step  down  sometime  in  2015.  He  has 
been  with  the  Morning  News  for  35 
years. 

Maria  Carrillo  has 
been  named  a  senior 
editor  for  Sunday 
and  enterprise  pieces 
at  The  Houston 
Chronicle.  Most  re- 
cently,  sensed  as 
managing  editor  of 
the  (Norfolk)  Virginian-Pilot.  She  had 
been  \Nath  the  Pilot  for  16  years.  She 
started  in  features,  led  the  narrative 
team  and  lifestj'les  team,  was  narrative 
editor  for  the  entire  newsroom  and 
was  DME  in  charge  of  enterprise  and 
]>rqiects  before  becoming  managing 
editor. 


Barry  Lewis  has 
been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of 
the  Times  Herald- 
Record  in  New  York, 
replacing  Derek 
Osenenko,  who 
resigned  in  May. 
Lewds  came  to  the  Record  in  1999  after 
sendng  as  city  editor  of  The  Advocate 
in  Stamford,  Conn,  and  editor  of  The 
Chronicle  in  Windham,  Conn. 

Tom  DeSchriver,  a  30-year  veteran  of 
the  Pocono  Record,  has  been  named  its 
new  executive  editor,  taking  over  for 
Christopher  Mele.  DeSchriver  started 
as  a  sports  writer  at  the  Record  in 
Januar)'  1984.  He  became  sports  edi¬ 
tor  four  years  later  and  production 
editor  in  1997- 

aDeanne  “Dee 

Dee”  Gober  has 
joined  Wisconsin- 
based  United  Com¬ 
munications  Corp. 
as  its  director  of 
systems  and  audi¬ 
ence  engagement. 
In  the  position,  Gober  will  ad¬ 
dress  technology  needs  and  digital 


development  across  UCC  print  and 
broadcast  operating  divisions  in 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota. 


Shelia  Rouse 
has  been  named 
publisher  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  newspapers 
The  Blytheville  Cou¬ 
rier  News  and  The 
Osceola  Times,  as 
well  as  Missouri 
papers  The  Steele  Enterprise  and  The 
Democrat-Argus,  all  under  the  Rust 
Communications  umbrella.  Rouse  will 
continue  as  publisher  for  several  other 
Rust  papers. 

Lori  Goodlin,  editor  of  The 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  is  leaving  to 
become  print  editor  for  Lancaster 
Newspapers  Inc.  Goodlin  was  hired  by 
publisher  Dave  Martens  in  2005. 

J.B.  Ozuna  has  been 
promoted  to  rice 
president  of  digital 
media  at  Indiana- 
based  Schurz  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

He  had  preriously 
been  the  company’s 
director  of  sales  and  revenue  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  last  seven  years.  Prior  to 
joining  SCI,  he  was  the  digital  sales 
manager  for  KMGH-TV  in  Denver 


and  had  sales  positions  at  telerision 
stations  in  San  Antonio. 

Howard  G.  Sutton  has  announced  he 
will  retire  as  publisher,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  The  Provi- 


Elizabeth  Clarke,  managing  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  has  been  promoted  to 
editor.  Clarke  joined  the  Daily  News  in  October 
2012  as  a  copy  editor.  In  August  2013,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  Carol  Carnevale,  who  retired  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  after  28  years  with  Palm  Beach 
Newspapers.  Clarke  will  handle  some  of  the  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  that  were  held  by  Joyce 
Reingold,  who  retired  in  July  after  23  years  as 
editor  and  publisher. 
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dence  Journal  after  41  years.  He  wll 
work  as  a  consultant  to  New  Media 
Investment  Group,  which  recently 
bought  the  newspaper  from  A.  H.  Belo 
Corp.  Bernie  Szachara,  senior  vice 
president  of  publishing  and  group 
publisher  at  Local  Media  Group,  will 
sei*ve  as  interim  publisher. 

David  Fornof  and  Lisa  Reilly  have 
been  named  interim  co-publishers  of 
the  Yuma  Sun  in  Arizona,  follovving 
the  recent  departure  of  publisher  Joni 
Brooks,  who  took  a  position  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  as  publisher  for  the  Journal 
Record.  Both  Fornof  and  Reilly  have 
held  many  positions  at  the  Sun  in  their 
combined  68  years  of  employment,  in 
such  departments  as  printing,  market¬ 
ing,  advertising,  accounting,  and  the 
mail  room.  Fornof  will  continue  to 
serve  as  the  newspaper’s  production 
director,  while  Reilly  \vill  also  remain 
the  advertising  director. 

Frederick  J. 

Ryan  Jr.  has  been 
named  publisher 
of  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Ryan  vill 
replace  Katharine 
Weymouth,  who’ll 
remain  with  the 
paper  in  an  ad\dser  role  through  the 
end  of  the  year.  Ryan  is  a  former 
Reagan  administration  official  who 
played  a  part  in  founding  the  news 
site  Politico. 

Brian  Tolley  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  South  Carolina  news¬ 
papers,  The  Island  Packet  and  The 
Beaufort  Gazette.  He  most  recently 
served  as  executive  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son,  Miss.  Clarion-Ledger  since  March 
2012. 

David  Gehring  has  been  named  a 
^dce  president  at  Guardian  News  & 
Media,  responsible  for  building  and 
deepening  the  Pulitzer-winning  media 
brand’s  relationships  with  Silicon 


Valley  tech  companies.  He  joins  from 
Google,  where  he  led  the  development 
of  global  alliances  and  partnerships 
within  the  media  sector. 

Natasha  Schue  has 
been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  California’s 
Tahoe  Daily  Tiibune. 
She  has  been  at  the 
Tribune  for  six  years, 
most  recently  as  its 
advertising  sales 

manager. 

Rob  Angel  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  Hearst  Newspapers.  He  ^^^ll 
be  responsible  for  building  out  the 
company’s  portfolio  of  local  media 
assets  to  better  sen^e  brands  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  will  identify  early  stage 
new  businesses,  digital  products,  and 
multimedia  solutions. 


Matt  Gross  has  been  appointed  editor 
ofBoston.com.  Gross  was  an  editor 
at  Conde  Nast’s  BonAppetit.com.  He 
also  \\TOte  the  “Frugal  Traveler”  col¬ 
umn  for  The  New  York  Times. 

||||m||H|||||||||  John  C.  Huff  Jr.,  ed- 

itor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Mail'm Andtx- 

■  has  announced  his 
retirement.  He  will 
m  remain  to  assist 

wth  the  newsroom’s 
leadership  transition  through  early 


December.  He  has  been  a  reporter 
or  editor  at  several  papers  in  the 
Carolinas  as  well  as  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  most 
frequently  serving 
as  city  editor,  special 
projects  editor  or 
chief  editor.  Replac¬ 
ing  him  is  Stephen 
Mullins,  who  had 
pre\iously  been  the 
paper’s  managing 
editor. 

Pamela  Henson  has  been  named 
regional  president  of  Gannett 
Wisconsin  Media  and  publisher  of 
Post-Crescent  Media  in  Appleton, 
Wis.  Henson  had  most  recently 
been  a  senior  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  marketing,  digital  sales 
and  community  newspapers  at  the 
Mihvaukee  Journal  Sentinel.  She 


succeeds  Genia  Lovett,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  June.  Henson  held  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  at  the  Denver  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency,  and  was  a  senior  vice 
president  for  sales  and  marketing 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 
She  also  worked  for  Hearst  Me¬ 
dia,  The  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

Peter  Canellos,  editor  of  The  Boston 
Globes  editorial  page  since  2009, 
has  announced  he  will  step  down 
after  26  years  at  the  newspaper.  His 
time  at  the  Globe  has  included  posi- 


Brad  Bailey  has  been  named  associate  publisher  of 
the  Pocono  (Penn.)  Record  and  all  properties  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Pocono  Mountains  Media  Group. 
He  will  also  maintain  his  current  duties  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  but  will  take  a  greater  leadership  role 
overseeing  the  day-to-day  operations  at  the  media 
company  as  associate  publisher.  Bailey  has  23  years 
of  newspaper  experience,  with  18  spent  at  The  Daily 
Item  in  Sunbury,  Penn.  , 
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tions  as  metro  editor  and  chief  of  the 
Washington  D.C.  bureau. 


The  Wisconsin 
Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  has  named  two 
new  directors:  Holly 
Henschen,  director 
of  communications, 
and  Julia  Hunter, 
director  of  member 
sendees.  Henschen 
worked  for  Dow 
Jones  Newswires  as 
an  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  reporter 
and  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and 
Barron'?,.  She  was  also  a  staff  \NTiter 
at  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review. 
Hunter  has  sened  in  a  variety'  of  ca¬ 
pacities  from  news  editor  to  watchdog 
reporter  at  newspapers  including  the 
Kentucky  New  Era  in  Hopkins\dlle, 
Ky.,  the  Binghamton  Press  &  Sun- 
Bulletin  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Rockford  Register  Star  in  Rockford,  111. 


George  M.  Dratelis 
has  been  hired  by 
Cross-Post  LLC  as 
director  of  business 
development.  He 
\Ndll  be  focused  on 
bringing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Careerpointe 
Recruitment  Classifieds  Platform  to 
new  and  existing  clients.  Dratelis  has 
worked  at  executive  positions  in  news¬ 
paper  companies,  technolog}'  vendors 
and  startup  companies,  and  was  pre\d- 
ously  director  of  client  revenue  en¬ 
hancement  wdth  Adicio  Inc.,  manager 
of  interactive  audience  development 
\Ndth  Lee  Enterprises,  and  corporate 
Internet  marketing  director  at  Dow 
Jones  Local  Media  Group  (Ottaway 
Newspapers). 


Patricia  Richardson  has  been  named 
the  publisher  of  The  Virginian-Pilot 


and  president  of  Pilot  Media.  She  had 
most  recently  been  publisher  of  two 
Maiyland  newspapers,  the  Capital 
Gazette  in  Annapolis  and  the  Cairoll 
County  Times  in  Westminster.  She 
succeeds  David  Mele,  who  has  been 
named  president  of  Homes  Media 
Solutions. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Media  Group  has 
named  new  publishers  for  its  news¬ 
papers  in  two  Maryland  counties. 

Tim  Thomas,  previously  senior  vice 
president  of  business  development  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  wll  serx'e  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Capital,  the  Maryland 
Gazette,  and  other  publications  that 
are  part  of  Capital-Gazette  Communi¬ 
cations.  Trish  McCarthy  Carroll,  pre- 


26  other  newspapers  for  Digital  First 
Media  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  He  was  also  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  for  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tnhune. 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced 
several  promotions  amidst  a  shakeup 
of  position  titles.  Editor  Dean  Baquet 
eliminated  the  job  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  promoted  four  senior  editors 
to  the  newly-created  title  of  deputy 
executive  editor.  The  four  are:  Susan 
Chira,  Janet  Elder,  Matt  Purdy  and 
Ian  Fisher.  Another  editor,  Tom  Bod¬ 
kin,  has  been  named  creative  director. 
Each  \rtll  have  separate  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  areas  such  as  news,  budget, 
investigations  and  digital. 


Glenn  Zuehls  has  been  named  the  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Media  Co.,  which  produces 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  SF  Weekly. 
Zuehls  previously  was  the  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  for  Oahu  Publications  Inc. 
and  brings  more  than  a  decade  of  experience 
in  newspapers.  In  addition,  Cliff  Chandler  has 
been  named  vice  president  of  advertising  for 
the  San  Francisco  Media  Co.  He  previously 
worked  for  The  Examiner  as  retail  advertising 
director  from  2005-09. 


\dously  the  Sun’s  senior  rtce  president 
for  customer  engagement,  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Carroll  County  Times, 
overseeing  the  newspaper  and  related 
publications. 

Mark  Ficarra  has 
been  named  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Revieiv-Journal.  He 
has  sensed  as  chief 
revenue  officer  of 
Stephens  Media  and 
the  Review- Journal 
since  January,  and  he  wll  continue 
in  those  roles.  He  prertously  seived 
as  regional  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  the  Denver  Post,  and 


Jonathan  Beaton 

has  been  appointed 
easternj’egional  sales 
manager  wth  RBP 
Chemical  Technol¬ 
og}'.  He  wll  oversee 
all  print  sales  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  company’s 
eastern  region,  and  is  responsible 
for  driwng  and  growng  sales  efforts 
across  a  national  customer  base,  with 
a  special  focus  on  the  commercial 
print  and  newspaper  markets.  Prior 
to  joining  RBP  in  2010,  Beaton  held  a 
number  of  positions  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Supply  Co.  Inc.  over 
a  period  of  16  years,  the  last  being  \ice 
president  general  manager.  ■ 
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Vision  Data's 

“Soup-to-Nuts" 

Advantage ... 

What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the 
nnid-70's,  we  have  been  dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers' 
changing  needs  with  the  development  and  advancement  of 
a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software 
applications,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 

Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fos¬ 
tering  an  atmosphere  of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a 
solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for  merger  or  ac¬ 
quisition. 

The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a 
huge  benefit  for  today's  progressive  publisher;  a  complete 
"Soup-to-Nuts"  mertu  of  coordinated  sales,  customer  serv¬ 
ice,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 

Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carri¬ 
ers,  dealers,  classified  and  retail  advertisers;  all  driven  di¬ 
rectly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving 
time  and  costs. Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  con¬ 
nects  directly  to  order  entry,  ad  tracking, accounting,  report¬ 
ing,-  enabling  full  instant  field  functionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,  single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail, 
on-line,  preprints,  special  packages,  etc.  Campaign  man¬ 
agement  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc.  Total 
functionalityjn  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  dig¬ 
ital  and  blended  subscription  models.  Postal  reporting. 
Mapping,  EZ  Pay,  user-friendly  CSR,  accounting,TMC,  etc. 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout 
for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production, cuts-costs, 
streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  Vision  Data  con¬ 
stantly  re-invests  in  innovation  and  development.  Our  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing  accounting 
and  circulation,  as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We 
are  constantly  developing  revenue  modules  that  add  to 
your  sales  packages.  Our  VisionWeb  suite  team  is  second 
to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to  keeping  Vision 
Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  vision  Data  "Soup-to- 
Nuts"  packages  are  available  in  various  configurations;  In 
addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configurations,  we  offer 
both  laaS  {Infrastructure  as  a  Service -Vision  Data  hosted) 
and  SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system 
configurations,  both  of  which  save  you  the  cost  and  man¬ 
power  of  installing  and  managing  your  own  server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of 
over  2,000  publications  made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups.  We 
have  continually  grown  our  base  at  a  manageable  rate  , 
aided  by  our  reputation  for  outstanding  customer  service 
and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We  take  great  pride  in 
our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-to-Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing: 

By  investing  in  Vision  Data's  "Soup-to-A/ufs"  systems,  you 
can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs  by  replacing 
multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  "Pack- 
aged"support  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vi¬ 
sion  Data  "Soup-to-Nuts"  package  can  save  over  fifty 
percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  When  we  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vision  Data's  user  base  (built  over 
40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  aggressive 
with  pricing,  as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can 
touch  our  low  overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation, 
vendor  reputation  &  support,  innovation,  and  the 
cost  of  implementation  ore  some  of  your  primary 
concerns,you  should  definitely  include  Vision  Data 
in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today . . . 

"^VISION  DATA 

sales@vdata.com  518-434-2193 

www/vdata.com 
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PressReader 

Contact;  Nikolay  Malyarov 
Phone:  +1  604  278  4604  ext.  559 
Email:  publishing@pressreader.com 
Website:  http://about.pressreader.com 
www.pressreader.com 


Company  Profile: 

PressReader  is  the  global  leader  in  muiti- 
channel,  cross-platform  content  distribu¬ 
tion  and  monetization,  and  the  chosen 
partner  of  more  than  4,000  publishers 
from  over  100  countries. 

With  a  reach  of  over  250  million  users 
across  a  wide-spectrum  of  consumer  and 
business  market  verticals,  PressReader  is  a 
truly  borderless  global  network.  As  an  au¬ 
dience  and  revenue  development  partner, 
PressReader  helps  publishers  optimize 
their  distribution  mix  and  reach  intelligent 
news  readers  while  generating  digital  rev¬ 
enue.  With  a  user-centric  feature  set  that 
encourages  discoverability  of  new  con¬ 
tent,  publishers  can  take  advantage  of 
PressReader  to  reach  the  hard-to-reach 
and  engage  with  readers  in  deeper  ways. 

The  PressReader  technology  is  also 
available  as  a  fully  customizable  digital 
publishing  solution  to  help  publishers  of 
all  sizes  and  media  types  digitize  and 
monetize  their  content  on  all  devices  and 
platforms.  This  award-winning  solution  of¬ 
fers  an  enhanced  digital  edition  experi¬ 
ence  with  its  intelligent  multimedia 
features  and  functionality. 


Benefits  to  publishers 

•  Expand  your  platform  support  and  reach  new  and  incremental 
readers  across  all  platforms  including  web,  iOS,  Android, 
Android  for  Amazon,  Windows  8  and  BlackBerry  1 0 

•  Capitalize  on  PressReader's  digital  expertise  to  monetize  your 
content  and  diversify  audience  and  revenue  development 
opportunities 

•  Work  with  a  strong  technology  partner  with  a  proven  track 
record  of  powering  over  2,000  branded  sites  and  appiications 
across  multiple  platforms 

•  Reinvent  end  user  reading  experience  for  your  loyal  readers 
and  develop  a  cross-platform  strategy  aligned  with  their  own 
readers' reading  needs,  anywhere  and  anytime 

•  Understand  your  readers,  know  who  the  most  profitable 
customers  are  and  benefit  from  comprehensive  reports  and 
analytics 

•  Place  your  content  in  front  of  millions  of  new  readers  through 
PressReader's  diverse  distribution  channels  -  thousands  of 
libraries,  hotels,  airlines  and  other  businesses  worldwide 

•  Allow  your  publication(s)  to  be  readily  available  for  download 
on  millions  of  tablets  and  smartphones  in  which  PressReader 
newsstand  is  preloaded  on  and  the  growing  list  of  leading 
manufacturers  includes  ASUS,  Acer,  HTC,  LG,  HP,  BlackBerry  and 
Samsung 

•  Create  new  added  value  for  readers  by  incorporating 
multimedia  enhancements  into  your  digital  editions,  and  this 
includes  rich  media  embedded  videos,  audio,  photo  galleries, 
and  easy  integration  with  third-party  applications 
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Libercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website:  wwwJibercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specific  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  should  a  newspaper  choose  your  solution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 


CCI  Europe  Inc.  Phone:  -M  770  420  1 1 00 

3550  George  Busbee  E-mail:  info@ccieurope.com 
Parkway  NW  Website:  www.ccieurope.com 

Kennesaw,GA  30144 


Who  We  Are 

CCI  is  a  leading  provider  of  editorial  and  advertising  solu¬ 
tions  for  multimedia  news  environments. Our 
products  are  the  most  robust  and  powerful  systems  in 
the  industry,  and  are  implemented  in  news  organizations 
across  five  continents. 

We  provide  the  platform  to  support  evolving  needs  of 
the  world's  largest  news  organizations,  and  scalable 
solutions  to  help  growing  media  brands  optimize  their 
business  strategies.  Constant  innovation  and  strong 
customer  commitment  remain  the  cornerstones  of  CCI's 
business  model. 


What  differentiates  you  from 
your  competitors? 

CCI  offers  NewsGate,  which  is  a  media-neutral  edito¬ 
rial  Content  Management  System  in  the  sense  that 
you  use  the  same  set  of  tools  to  produce  stories  for 
print  and  digital  media. The  planning  processes,  the 
templates  and  the  workflows  are  the  same  type, 
whether  you  work  with  content  for  a  printed  paper,  a 
website,  mobile  or  tablet  product.  So  multiple  media 
means  new  and  different  ways  of  telling  a  story.  It 
does  not  mean  new  tools  to  master. 
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Star-Advertiser  Readershii 


A  week  in  print  and  a  month  online  with 
the  Star-Advertiser  reaches  75%  of 
Oahu  adults. 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com  I 

Website: 

I 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use.  Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem.  ! 


Benefits 

Show  advertisers  your  local  audience  reach  with  an  AAM  audit.  From  insert  verifica¬ 
tion  to  website  traffic  audits,  AAM's  innovative  audit  services  allow  newspapers  to 
show  potential  buyers  trusted  data  about  their  audiences  and  reach  in  their  distinct 
markets. 

We  offer  an  array  of  products  and  services.  AAM's  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the 
source  for  media  buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-channel  newspaper  data. This  state- 
of-the-art  database  now  contains  data  for  nearly  2,000  newspapers  that  are  members 
of  AAM  or  the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations.  AAM's  Consolidated  Media  Report,  or 
CMR,  provides  a  comprehensive  view  across  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 


Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  the  CMR.  Chris  Cope, founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACG- 
Media  and  chairman  of  AAM's  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory 
Committee  believes  the  CMR  is  a  tool  to  efficiently  evaluate  a 
newspaper's  cross-channel  audience. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so 
we  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," 

Cope  said."We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  comple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another.This  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions."  chri$cope,CEOofACGMediaand 

chairman  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 

^  .  Buyers' Advisory  Committee 

Success  Story 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  released  its  first  CMR  in  201 1  and  continues  to  expand 
its  report  as  its  brand  evolves.The  report  now  includes  a  variety  of  print,  digital  and 
audience  data,  including  readership  charts  that  have  helped  integrate  the  CMR  into 
their  sales  strategies. 

"Initially  the  CMR  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  products,"  said  Dave 
Williams,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the  Star-Advertiser."Most  importantly,  it  gave 
our  ad  reps  a  credible  report  of  our  product  line  that's  been  audited.  We've  added  a  lot 
of  the  products  in  the  last  year.The  CMR  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  add  those 
in  a  concise  format,  using  the  AAM  brand  to  support  the  quality  of  reporting.  It's  con¬ 
cise.  It's  a  one-stop  shop.  And  it  adds  the  credibility  because  every  number  on  there  is 
audited.  I  think  the  CMR  raises  the  bar  for  us." 
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AutoConX  Systems 
Contact:  Trisha  Snow 
Phone:  1-888-908-4051 

Email: 

trisha@autoconx.com 

Website: 

www.autoconx.com 

Company  Profile: 

AutoConX  is  a  complete 
white  label  Automotive 
Vertical  Solution  offering  a 
robust,  yet  affordable  ver¬ 
tical  platform  that  will  put 
publishers  in  the  driver's 
seat  with  local  dealers.The 
entire  system  is  designed 
by,  and  for  print  publish¬ 
ers.  It  is  also  the  digital 
platform  for  its  parent 
company:  Digital  Commu¬ 
nity  Holdings,  Inc. 
(http://www.DCH.com). 


AutoConX' 

SYSTEMS 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

AutoConX  Systems  can  help  combine  locally  trusted  brand 
(print  publications)  with  all  the  digital  solutions  dealers 
want  and  need  with  the  feature  rich  platform  which  in¬ 
cludes  Premium  Dealer  Directory  listings,  SMS  Text  messag¬ 
ing  platform,Toll-free  tracking  phone  tools.  Social  Media 
upsells,Turn-key  Dealer  Responsive  Design  websites.  Re¬ 
verse  publishing  Web  to  Print  tools  and  much  more. 


Why  companies  choose  you: 

We  offer  a  complete  Automotive  Vertical  Solution  that  is  designed  by  and  for  print 
publishers.  With  our  multiple  upsells  -  we  give  our  publishers  the  opportunity  to  bun¬ 
dle  their  print  product  with  unique  online  upsells  which  link  their  automotive  vertical 
directly  to  their  print  publication. 

How  you  are  different: 

AutoConX  has  a  dedicated  in-house  Call  Center.  We  do  the  connections  for  you!  Auto¬ 
ConX  understands  how  to  target  our  newspapers  best  customers  using  its  proprietary 
methods  to  develop  data  bases.  Using  our  in-house  Call  Center  -  We  connect  with 
dealers  in  your  market  directly  to  incorporate  their  data  feed  into  the  system  for  you. 
Using  these  resources  will  maximize  your  market  potential  with  more  live  inventory 
data  feeds,  and  a  decreased  time  to  market  which  equals  an  increase  in  revenue  po- 
tential.The  call  center  team  generates  leads  and  passes  qualified  opportunities  to  our 
publishers.This  is  a  FREE  service  provided  to  our  publishers  when  signing  up  with  our 
solution! 


ICANON 


Contact:  '  ^ 

Sales  .-.  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  E-mail: 
sales(^icanon.com  .'.  Website:  newzware.com 

Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


imJNewzware 

'//f^  A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industr>\ 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modern  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


News 


.com 


Newspapers.com 

355  South  520  West, 

Suite  250, 

Lindon,  UT  84042 

Contact:  Brent  Carter, 

Director  of  Business 

Development 

Phone:801-494-6527 

Fax:801-494-6490 

E-mail: 

bcarter@newspapers.com 

Website: 

www.newspapers.com 

Company  Profile 

I  Newspapers.com  is  a  business  unit  of 
Ancestry.com  and  is  the  online  home  of 
51  -f-  million  pages  of  historical 
newspapers  from  more  thani 900 
newspapers  from  around  the  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  site  serves  the 
genealogy  community  by  making  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  search  or 
browse  the  collection  for  news,  notices 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  sports, 
comics  and  much  more. 
Newspapers.com  partners  with 
archives  and  publishers  across  the 
country  to  digitize  millions  of  pages 
each  month  through  its  customized 
Powered  by  Newspapers.com  solution. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

•  Uniquely  position  a  newspaper  to  increase  revenue  from  its  archive. 

•  Offer  a  no-cost  solution  to  the  digitization  and  monetization  of  historical 
newspapers  through  a  highly  favorable  partnership. 

•  Allow  a  newspaper  to  sell  digitized  and  indexed  images  directly  into  the 
consumer  market,  make  it  part  of  your  bundle,  introduce  it  as  a  new  product, 
or  integrate  it  directly  into  an  article. 

•  Help  your  archives  come  to  life  on  Newspapers.com's  state  of  the  art  site, 
including  a  high-tech  image  viewer  and  an  easy  way  to  save  and  share  your 
discoveries. 

•  Removes  the  barriers  to  researching  historical  articles  and  allows  journalists 
to  simply  search  the  archive  by  topic,  name,  date,  or  place. 

•  Enrich  your  stories  with  the  historical  context  that  can  be  found  in  this 
mountain  of  historical  information. 

Why  companies  choose  you 

Newspapers.com  brings  new  ideas  and  customized  solutions  to  historical 
newspapers.  The  unique  alignment  of  goals  between  newspapers  and  genealogy 
results  in  an  arrangement  that  is  truly  a  win-win  proposition. 

How  you  are  different 

•  Highly  motivated  and  engaged  in  marketing  and  monetizing  newspaper 
archives  for  publishers 

•  Will  work  hand-in-hand  to  find  the  right  solution  to  add  the  most  value  to  the 
customer 

•  Focus  on  customer  engagement  and  interaction 
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Business  Directory 


Archive  In  A  Box  Website: 

Contact:  Mike  King  www.Archh 

Phone:360-427-6300 
E-mail:  king@smalltownpapers.conn 


Website: 

www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Who  We  Are 

ArchivelnABox^'^  is  the  newspaper  scanning  service 
from  SmallTownPapers^Mhe  service  includes 
everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high  resolution 
scanning,  digital  copies,  hard  drives,  and  online 
hosting.  You  own  and  control  the  scans.  Work  on 
your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  -  it's  pay-as-you-go. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from 
your  product  or  service? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published 
history,  you  know  the  value  of  your  printed 
newspaper  archive.  Digital  copies  preserve  your 
archive  and  make  them  accessible.  Contact  us  today. 


BetterBNC 


Website:  www.betterbnc.com 

BetterBMC®  is  the  industry  standard  online  journalism 
contest  platform  used  by  150  newspaper  associations, 
press  clubs  and  broadcaster  groups  representing  over 
20,000  journalists  and  trades  people. 

BetterBMC  exclusive  features: 

Contestant  Manager^^  Senior  managers  and  editors 
control  who  and  what  is  entered  for  their  organization. 

NEwi  Revenue  Manager  Track  &  manage  entry  fees 
paid  by  credit  card  or  check,  including  by  department. 

Open  CalP  Your  best  work  is  “open”  to  a  world  of 
entry  opportunities  across  multiple  contests. 

NEW!  Cloud  Scrapbooks  Save  copies  of  your  best  work 
all  year  long  with  free  cloud  storage. 

NEW!  Awards  Manager  Publish  your  award-winning 
work  on  your  own  free  web  pages. 


TURN  PliilKiBUTlON  CHALLLNGtS  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales  Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 


Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all  operational  aspects  of  print  distri¬ 
bution  for  some  of  the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the  largest  home  delivery 
and  distribution  service  provideR  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications  of  all  sizes 
reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their  delivery  footprint, and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of  knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to 
successfully  support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever  changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily  operational  headaches,  and  refocus 
resources  on  managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 

Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and  solutions  to  support  growth  and 
operational  efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable, affordable  delivery  options,  serv¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies,  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  free  publications,  Sunday  Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery 
options  than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total  market  coverage,  select 
market  coverage,  zoned  delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  publishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  lives,  and  our  new  business  directory  will  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 

To  advertise  in  E&Ps  Business 
Directory,  piease  contact: 

E&P  Sales 

(949)660-6150,  ext.  214 
saies@editoranclpublisher.com 


E&P 

EorroilWPUBLISHER. 


E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  classifieds^editorandpubiisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


Brokers 


Brokers 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


EfcrP 


DataBook 


DataBook 


|pp^  To  order,  go  to: 

editorandpublisher.com 
or  call  1-888-732-7323  or 
949-660-6150  (outside  US) 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


COPY  EDITOR 

Paxton  Media  Group  LLC  is  has  an 
opening  for  a  copy  editor  in  its  Padu¬ 
cah,  Ky.,  Page  Design  Center.  The 
PDC  produces  eight  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  associated  weeklies  and  special 
sections. 

Experience  on  a  commercial  newspa¬ 
per  copy  desk  Is  preferred.  However 
recent  graduates  with  editing  and 
design  experience  at  college  news¬ 
papers  also  will  receive  strong  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Page  Design  Center 
uses  Adobe  In-Design  CS-4  for  pagi¬ 
nation,  so  experience  creating  pages 
and  paginating  them  with  this  soft¬ 
ware  is  a  plus. 

Paxton  Media  Group  LLC  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  more  than  30  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  South  and  Midwest.  Pax¬ 
ton  Media  Group  LLC  offers  a  choice 
of  health  plans,  401  (k)  with  company 
match  and  other  attractive  benefits. 
Please  email  resumes  and  work 
samples  to  cash@paducahsun.com 
with  "copy  editor"  in  the  subject 
line. 

Paxton  Media  Group  LLC  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  and  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  color,  sex,  age,  national  origin 
or  disability. 

Chris  Ash  |  PDC  Director  |  The  Padu¬ 
cah  Sun  I  PO  Box  2300,  Paducah  KY 
42002-2300 1 0:  (270)  575-8600 


DIRECTOR  OF 
ADVERTISING  SALES 

Are  you  a  dynamic  leader?  Do  you 
love  leading  edge  technology?  Are 
you  driven  and  competitive? 

We  are  seeking  the  right  leader  to 
take  our  team  to  the  next  level  by 
hiring,  training,  and  developing  great 
team  members.  The  right  team  build¬ 
er  will  believe  in  the  digital  future 
and  push  for  results  while  incorporat¬ 
ing  and  providing  a  fun  work  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  sales 
and  management  experience  with  a 
love  of  training  and  teaching.  Solid 
experience  in  classified  and  digital  is 
required.  Must  have  a  high  energy 
level  and  exceptional  people  skills. 
Position  will  be  responsible  for  all  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  including  maga¬ 
zine,  print,  digital  and  mobile.  Crea¬ 
tivity  and  expertise  in  billing,  systems 
and  forecasting  keys  to  success.  Ex¬ 
perience  working  with  the  business¬ 
es  and  customers  in  Texas  a  real  plus! 
Think  you  are  a  fit?  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  via  e-mail  (no  calls 
please)  to: 

Jim  Wilson,  Publisher 
Waco  Tribune  Herald 
jwilson  @wacotrlb.cam 


Visit  us  online; 

www.editorandpubllsher.com 


Please  tell  them  you  saw  ft  in. 

EDITORef  PUBLISHER . 
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ADVERTISING 
SALES  LEADER  WANTED 

Prairie  Mountain  Publishing/Prairie 
Mountain  Media  the  leading  source 
of  local  news  &  advertising  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Boulder/Longmont/Love¬ 
land  market  is  looking  for  a  growth- 
motivated  Advertising  Manager  to 
lead  a  dynamic  sales  team  at  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Camera  and  Colorado  Daily  as  well 
as  to  drive  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  print  niche  and  digital 
(banner/mobile  display  social  SEO 
SEM  e-mail)  revenue  growth. 

This  leadership  position  manages  a 
sales  team  to  achieve  print  and  digi¬ 
tal  goals.  You  will  support  the  team 
with  a  consultative  needs-based  sell¬ 
ing  approach  from  sales  proposal  de¬ 
velopment  to  execution.  You  will 
lead  team  sales  training.  You  will  be 
in  charge  of  your  earning  potential 
by  meeting  and  exceeding  monthly 
team  revenue  goals. 

We  ask  that  you  have  a  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  or  equivalent  experience  and 
talent  a  reliable  vehicle  for  meeting 
with  advertising  clients  and  a  valid 
Colorado  driver's  license. 

If  you  have  demonstrated  success  in 
leading  an  advertising  sales  team 
with  2  to  4  years  of  experience  and 
thrive  in  a  fast-paced  deadline-ori¬ 
ented  but  highly-rewarding  environ¬ 
ment  this  may  be  just  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  you  have  been  looking  for.  Your 
energy  and  burning  desire  to  meet 
and  exceed  sales  opportunities  and 
challenges  will  ensure  your  success 
in  this  position. 

We  offer  a  competitive  base  salary 
plus  a  generous  commission/bonus 
plan  and  excellent  benefits  including 
medical,  dental  and  vision  insurance, 
life/AD&D  short-  and  long-term  disa¬ 
bility  insurance,  a  401  (k)  investment 
savings  plan  plus  immediate  eligibili¬ 
ty  for  paid  time  off. 

Interested  applicants  may  apply 
by  emailing  a  resume  to 
jobs@dailycamera.com. 


To  the  industry 
by  the  industry! 

E&P 

EDITORe^PUBLlSHHR- 

I  To  place  an  ad,  call  i 

1-800-887-1615 


EDITOR  WANTED 

The  Daily  Herald  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  inspirational  leader  for  its 
award-winning,  13-person  editorial 
team  in  the  competitive  news  market 
of  Southern  Middle  Tennessee. 

The  editor  is  responsible  for  produc¬ 
ing  high  quality  content  for  the  six- 
day,  12,000-circulation  print  newspa¬ 
per,  affiliated  publications  and  web¬ 
sites  and  social  media  pages. 
Applicants  should  have  a  degree  in 
Journalism,  management  experience, 
superb  communications  skills  and 
the  ability  to  foster  an  innovative, 
productive  newsroom  culture.  The 
editor  should  be  community-minded 
with  a  "local-first”  philosophy,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  watchdog  of  government, 
advocating  for  the  interests  of  the 
citizenry  and  aggressively  seeking 
compelling  news  coverage. 

Duties  include  coaching  writers  and 
photographers,  publishing  timely 
content  including  stories,  videos  and 
breaking  news  online  and  in  print, 
evaluating  and  developing  person¬ 
nel,  working  with  management  to 
achieve  circulation  and  readership 
goals,  helping  to  develop  and  over¬ 
see  new  products,  and  ensuring  ad¬ 
herence  to  deadlines  and  established 
financial  budgets. 

Our  compensation  package  includes 
a  competitive  salary,  paid  vacation, 
401(k)  plan,  and  medical,  dental  and 
vision  insurance 

The  Daily  Herald  is  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer.  The  Daily  Herald  is 
owned  by  Stephens  Media  LLC.  Oth¬ 
er  daily  papers  in  the  media  group 
are  located  in  Aberdeen  WA;  Ames 
lA,  Asheboro  NC,  Bartlesville  OK,  Las 
Vegas  NV,  Fort  Smith  Ar,  Hilo  HI, 
Kona  HI,  Pine  Bluff  AR,  Sherman  TX 
and  Springdale,  AR. 

The  Daily  Herald  also  publishes  the 
Advertiser  News  of  Spring  Hill  & 
Thompson's  Station,  Franklin  Life, 
Brentwood  life  and  three  magazines. 
Columbia  (pop.  34,681)  is  45  miles 
south  of  Nashville,  nestled  in  the  roll¬ 
ing  hills  of  middle  Tennessee.  The 
city  is  located  in  Maury  County  (pop. 
80,990),  home  to  the  annual  Mule 
Day  festival;  numerous  historical  sites 
and  antebellum  buildings,  including 
the  home  of  11th  U.S.  President 
James  K.  Polk;  a  General  Motors  fac¬ 
tory  and  many  other  thriving  busi¬ 
nesses;  and  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities. 

Send  resume  to: 

Publisher  Mark  Palmer, 
email:  mpalmer@c-dh.net 

Phone:  (931)388-6464 

The  Daily  Herald 

P.O.Box  1425  Columbia  TN  38401 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD,  CALL: 
1-800-887-1615 
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MANAGING  EDITOR, 
SHAKESPEARE  QUARTERLY 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  is 
seeking  a  Managing  Editor  for  Shake¬ 
speare  Quarterly  (SQ),  the  foremost 
academic  journal  in  Shakespeare 
studies,  and  part  of  the  Folger's  Digi¬ 
tal  Media  and  Publications  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Managing  Editor  works 
closely  with  the  Director  of  Digital 
Access,  SQ  Editor,  contributors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  department  staff  to  en¬ 
sure  the  journal's  high  editorial 
standards  are  met.  As  part  of  his  or 
her  regular  duties,  the  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  is  responsible  for  supervising  the 
editorial  work  on  manuscripts,  ensur¬ 
ing  that  accurate  fact  checking  and 
licensing  has  been  completed,  com¬ 
municating  regularly  with  the  au¬ 
thors  and  publishers,  managing  the 
journal's  budget,  and  serving  as  the 
primary  contact  for  SQ.  As  the  Folger 
representative  for  SQ,  the  Managing 
Editor  participates  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  support  of  the  online  com¬ 
munity  and  serves  as  a  liaison  to 
the  World  Shakespeare  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  editor. 

For  additional  information 
about  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  see 
www.folger.edu/shakespearequarterly 
The  position  of  Managing  Editor  re¬ 
quires  a  Master's  in  English  or  related 
field,  with  specialized  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  and/or  early  modern  lit¬ 
erature.  A  Ph.D.  in  English  is  highly 
desired.  At  least  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  scholarly  editing  and  publica¬ 
tions,  with  supervisory  experience, 
and  a  proven  ability  to  plan,  coordi¬ 
nate,  and  prioritize  the  editorial  pro¬ 
duction  process  is  required.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  able  to  edit,  copyedit, 
analyze,  and  proofread  literary  and 
scholarly  texts,  especially  those  relat¬ 
ed  to  Shakespeare  and  to  the  early 
modern  period,  and  must  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  ability  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  complex  scholarly  argu¬ 
ments.  This  position  requires  excel¬ 
lent  verbal,  written,  research,  and  in¬ 
terpersonal  skills.  Knowledge  of  Latin 
and/or  a  modern  romance  language 
is  preferred. 

Interested  applicants  should  send 
a  cover  letter  and  resume  by  email 

to  jobs@folger.edu  with  the 
subject 

line  Attention:  HR/ME. 

Please  do  not  submit  portfolio  or 

writing  samples  at  this  time. 
Mailed  applications  may  be  sent  to 
The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library, 
Attention:  HR/ME. 

201  E,  Capitol  Street  SE, 

Washington,  DC  20003-1004 
Incomplete  applications  will  not  be 
considered.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

EOE 


MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 
(ROCKAWAY) 

Individual  will  troubleshoot,  repair 
and  maintain  electrical  equipment 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  departments.  3-  Years  expe¬ 
rience  in  electrical  troubleshooting 
and  repair  in  production  environ¬ 
ment.  Will  be  responsible  for  repair 
and  troubleshooting  of  production 
equipment  in  Pressroom  on  offset 
printing  machines.  Post  Press  on 
tie/line  and  inserting  equipment  and 
Pre-Press  on  CTP  plate  makers  and 
Plate  benders.  Days/Hours:  Varied 
work  schedule. 

Contact  Lisa  Shirvan: 
(973)569-7661 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


What's  the  worst  that  can 
happen  if  you  don't  advertise? 

NOTHING! 

EDlTORerPUBLISHER. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
OPPORTUNITY  TO 
MAKE  YOUR  MARK 

The  Sports  Editor  we  seek  will  be  a 
dynamic  professional  who  under¬ 
stands  that  local  and  prep  are  key  to 
a  vital  community  sport  section  that 
delivers  in  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  sports 
markets.  Our  Sports  Editor  will  be  a 
planner  who  can  communicate  a  vi¬ 
sion  and  inspire.  You  will  lead  a  tal¬ 
ented  young  staff  of  reporters.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  an  eye  for 
design  and  grasp  of  a  diverse  report 
that  includes  community  and  youth 
sports.  Our  writers,  photographers 
and  editors  win  numerous  awards 
and  we  require  a  seasoned  sports 
journalist  with  initiative,  creativity, 
and  a  desire  to  build  on  solid  ach¬ 
ievement.  The  Antelope  Valley  Press 
Sports  section  earned  best  overall  in 
its  circulation  class  from  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Compensation  based  on  experience 
and  demonstrated  achievement; 
benefits  excellent,  standards  high. 
Our  location,  90  minutes  from  the 
beach  with  close  access  to  mountain 
winter  and  outdoor  sports,  offers 
great  Southern  California  geography. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  clips, 
and  references  to: 
Antelope  Valley  Press, 

P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050  or 
e-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com 


SPORTS  WRITER 
FOR  L.A.  COUNTY  DAILY 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  a  dynamic 
General  Excellence  suburban  daily 
newspaper  in  North  Los  Angeles 
County,  seeks  a  hard-working  sports 
reporter  to  cover  prep  and  communi¬ 
ty  sports  with  an  eye  to  breaking  sto¬ 
ries,  good  features,  and  enterpreise 
reporting.  The  successful  prospect 
has  clips  that  show  detail,  fresh  ap¬ 
proach,  ability  to  report  the  entire 
story  and  writing  that  won't  let  a 
reader  put  down  the  paper.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  this  position  include  re¬ 
porting,  writing,  copy  editing,  and 
meeting  firm  deadlines.  Ability  with 
camera  needed.  Experience  at  small 
dally  or  quality  weekly  a  plus.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  or  related  discipline. 
Will  consider  promising  recent  grad¬ 
uate  who  performed  similar  duties 
for  good  campus  publication.  Flexi¬ 
ble  work  schedule. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Antelope  Valley  Press, 

P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050  or 
e-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com 


HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$50.®s 

Additional  copy: 

$25.®s 

for  each  35  word  increment. 
NOTE:  You  must  mention  this  ad  for  discounti 


For  more  info  or  to  place  an  ad.  call 

1-800-887-1615 


JKi  DIx  Communications 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  AUDIENCE 
RETENTION  &  DEVELOPMENT 

Dix  Communications  is  recruiting  a 
Vice  President  of  Audience  Retention 
and  Development  to  lead  efforts  in 
executing  our  strategy  to  grow  total 
audience  and  maximize  both  print 
and  digital  subscription  revenue. 

Dix  Communications'  portfolio  of 
products  and  brands  cover  two 
states,  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Our  prod¬ 
ucts  include  daily,  weekly  and  niche 
products,  as  well  thriving  websites 
servicing  both  the  desktop  and  mo¬ 
bile  reader. 

Our  strategy  is  to  provide  relevant, 
engaging  content  across  each  of  our 
print  and  digital  platforms  in  the 
communities  we  serve.  Additionally, 
we  leverage  social  media,  SEO,  news 
aggregation  and  community-gener¬ 
ated  content  to  drive  audience  de¬ 
velopment. 

A  successful  candidate  will  have  pro¬ 
ven  record  and  be  knowledgeable  of 
successful  audience  development  in¬ 
itiatives,  and  have  experience  in 
leading  and  managing  such  efforts. 
Good  communication,  computer 
skills  and  understanding  of  US  Postal 
direct  mail  practices  and  data  mining 
are  a  plus. 

The  position  will  be  located  in  north¬ 
east  Ohio,  which  is  a  great  place  to 
call  home.  We  offer  a  competitive 
compensation  package  and  reloca¬ 
tion  assistance. 

Interested  candidates  should 
respond  directly  to  Andrew  S.  Dix 
at  asdix@dixcom.com. 

Please  send  your  resume,  cover 
letter  in  your  email  copy  and 
compensation  expectations. 


FOR  SALE 

•  12-unit  SC/SSC  COMMUNITY  press 

•  7-unit  COMMUNITY  with  UOP  unit  3-color  printing  unit 

•  13-unit  URBANITE  with  tri-color  printing  unit 
•  4-unit  Harris  V15A  rubber  rollers  narrowed  to  print  25"  web 
•  22”  Goss  Metroliner  press  w/two  3-color  units,  open  fountains 

•  1990  Goss  HO  and  METROCOLOR  tower,  22"  cut-off 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 
(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandne\«s.cx)m  •  www.lnlandnews.com 
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Shoptalk/commentary 


What  Role  Do  Social  Media  Companies 
Have  in  Stopping  Speech? 


By  Robert  Quigley 

After  the  extremist  group  ISIS 
posted  a  YouTube  \ddeo  of 
American  journalist  James 
Foley’s  execution,  Google- 
o\vned  YouTube  took  the  \ddeo  down, 
and  Twitter’s  CEO  said  in  a  tweet,  “We 
have  been  and  are  actively  suspending 
accounts  as  we  discover  them  related  to 
this  graphic  imager}^” 

\Vho  would  want  to  see  the  grue¬ 
some  wdeo  or  further  the  militants’ 
propaganda  goals?  Count  me  out. 
However,  it  is  wong  that  Tetter  and 
YouTube  made  that  decision  for  us, 
without  a  clear  explanation.  Twitter, 
showing  its  inconsistency,  declined  to 
suspend  the  Twitter  accounts  run  by 
the  New  York  Post  and  New  York  Daily 


If  Google,  Facebook  and 
Twitter  decide  something 
shouldn’t  be  seen,  then  for 
all  Intents  and  purposes.  It 
does  not  exist. 


News,  which  also  posted  images  from 
the  beheading. 

During  the  2012  Summer  Olympics, 
Guy  Adams,  a  journalist  working  for 
The  Independent,  a  British  newspaper, 
tw^eeted  numerous  barbs  about  NBC. 
In  one  ftveet,  he  asked  his  followers  to 
register  their  disgust  at  the  network’s 
tape-delayed  coverage  by  emailing  an 
NBC  executive.  Adams  gave  out  the 
executive’s  corporate  email  address, 
wiiich  could  be  found  through  a 


simple  Google  search. 

Someone  at  "Dvitter,  wiiich  had  an 
Olympic  partnership  with  the  net¬ 
work,  told  NBC  about  it  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  network  to  report  the  tweet 
as  ariolation  of  T^^itter’s  terms  of 
senice.  NBC  reported  the  tweet,  and 
Twitter  suspended  Adams’  account. 
Under  pressure  from  the  media  and 
the  masses  on  its  own  platform,  Twit¬ 
ter  later  reinstated  him. 

Tliese  examples  draw'  into  question 
the  role  social  media  companies  play  in 
stopping  speech.  The  w'orld  increasing¬ 
ly  discusses  issues  and  draws  attention 
to  the  persecuted  through  social  media, 
and  it’s  clear  that  the  young,  large 
coiporations  that  run  these  platforms 
are  struggling  with  their  newfound  and 
important  roles  as  publishers. 

If  Google,  Facebook  and  Twitter 
decide  something  shouldn’t  be  seen, 
then  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
it  does  not  exist.  With  that  kind  of 
power,  it’s  crucial  that  these  compa¬ 
nies  be  transparent  and  consistent  in 
their  editorial  judgments  and  lean  on 
the  side  of  free  speech,  even  w'hen  the 
speech  is  horrific. 

With  more  than  270  million  active 
users  and  a  heavy  focus  on  spreading 
information  as  events  unfold,  Twitter 
has  become  instrumental  in  giving  us 
an  unfiltered  look  at  events  around 
the  world,  from  the  protests  over  the 
police  shooting  in  Ferguson,  Mo.  to 
the  fighting  in  the  Middle  East. 

Without  Twdtter,  the  events  in  Fer¬ 
guson  likely  would  not  have  become  a 
major  story  in  the  mainstream  press, 
and  the  police  officers  likely  would 


have  been  able  to  operate  without  the 
world  looking  over  their  shoulders. 

For  its  part,  Facebook,  w'ith  its  1.3 
billion  active  users  and  counting, 
largely  has  not  been  a  place  for  infor¬ 
mation  or  discussion  about  controver¬ 
sial  events. 

When  you  consider  Facebook’s 
strict  policy  against  hate  speech,  nudi¬ 
ty,  violence  and  other  things  it  deems 
unlikeable  and  add  its  secret  newsfeed 
algorithm  and  muddy  appeals  process, 
Facebook  does  not  appear  to  be  a  bas¬ 
tion  for  free  and  open  expression. 

Social  media,  w'hich  makes  everj'one 
a  potential  journalist,  has  changed 
the  communications  game.  A  study 
this  year  by  the  Pew'  Research  Center 
showed  that  half  of  Facebook  and 
Tw'itter  users  get  their  new's  from 
those  platforms. 

An  informed  society  needs  criticism 
and  open  discussion  about  controver¬ 
sial  topics,  even  those  that  are  uncom- 
foitable  or  repugnant. 

The  great  promise  of  social  media 
is  that  information  goes  around  the 
gatekeepers  and  leapfrogs  official 
repression.  With  the  push  of  a  button, 
w'e  can  avoid  content  we  don’t  want 
to  see.  We  don’t  need  Twitter  to  push 
that  button  for  us.  ■ 

Robert  Quigley  is  a  senior  lecturer 
in  the  Moody  College  of  Communi¬ 
cation  at  The  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  and  was  the  first  social 
media  editor  at  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman. 
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A  NOTE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  ENTREATY 
TO  FASHION  EDITORS,  ADVERTISERS, 
COPYWRITERS  AND  OTHER 
WELL-INTENTIONED  MIS-USERS  OF 
OUR  CHANEL  NAME. 


CHANEL  was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman  who  made 
a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL  is  a  perfu  me. 

CHANEL  is  modern  elegance  in  couture,  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  watches  and  fine  jewelry. 

CHANEL  is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  ‘a  CHANEL  jacket’ 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else's  cardigans  are  not  ‘CHANEL  for  now.’ 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  ‘Chanel-issime, 
Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized’,  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our  lawyers 
positively  detest  them. 

We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 


Merci, 


CHANEL,  Inc 


